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JANUARY, 1897. 


“BY ME KINGS REIGN.” (Proverbs viii. 15.) 


QO) the zoth of June, 1897, Queen Victoria will have reigned 
sixty years. 

Time passes so quickly, it is almost difficult to realise the fact that this 
is the longest English reign on record. It is not difficult to realise that it 
is the most notable and the most illustrious. We feel instinctively that 
it is an honour, a privilege and a blessing to a country to possess a 
monarch on whom for sixty long years the favour of Heaven has 
conspicuously shone, and whom the protection of Heaven has 
constantly guarded. ‘“ By ME KINGS REIGN.” 

We also feel beyond doubt that many blessings have fallen upon 
this country, and many evils have been averted for the sake of the 
good Queen who from her earliest years, like King Hezekiah, “has 
done right in the sight of the Lord.” The influence that this has had 
directly and indirectly upon the country at large, can be to a certain 
extent estimated ; it can never be fully known. 

For sixty years the Court of Queen Victoria has been held up, has 
been constantly quoted, as a model for all that is pure, lovely, and of 
good report. This is the greatest virtue that could exist, and higher 
praise could not be given. Not the faintest shadow of relaxation from 
this exalted standard has ever been permitted fora moment. For 
any woman to be received at the Court of St. James’s, was to declare 
that she was above suspicion. 

“The fierce light that beats upon a throne,” is an oft-quoted 
saying, but when was it ever so true as during the present illustrious 
reign? Men run to and fro on the earth; nations are brought 
together ; the press combines with electricity to focus the eyes of the 
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whole world upon one central point, and that point is civilisation ; 
every man the cynosure of neighbouring eyes. We are all gazing 
upon each other, sifting, criticising, with unwholesome curiosity. And 
it is in the face of this fierce light that the reign of Queen Victoria 
has long been pronounced the most illustrious, the purest, the most 
perfect of any reign on record; without spot or blemish. Above 
all things we would reiterate and hold up to view this great and 
notable circumstance ; the Purity of the Court and Reign of Queen 
Victoria ; the personal influence of her Majesty upon her own times 
and—can we doubt it?—upon times to come. It cannot be too 
often remembered, too closely imitated in every domestic home, 
every relation of life. If we all took our example from the Queen, 
the world would be happier and better than it is. 

England has had two great queens; Elizabeth and Victoria; they 
have even been brought into juxtaposition by comparison; yet the 
two natures can hardly differ more widely from each other than the 
centuries that separate them. 

Elizabeth was a great queen. She lived in momentous times. A 
halo of romance and admiration surrounds her, still luminous though 
three hundred years have rolled over her memory. She was 
intellectually powerful. Her influence was far-reaching. Her sagacity 
and intuition were a marvel. She had great ministers, and why? 
Because she had the penetration necessary to choose them. She 
could sift the wheat from the chaff as scarcely any monarch had 
known how to do before her. She had a great mind, no wavering 
purpose. She maintained and advanced the dignity of England. 

But she was a great contradiction. Above all things she was 
inconsistent. There was a strange duality of character about her ; 
strong as a queen, weak as a woman. She was a Tudor, and that is 
sufficient to say that she was wilful, cruel and heartless. There was 
much of the tyrant in her, as in her father, Henry VIII. She was 
personally vain and weak, given to caprice, swayed by her passions. 
It is difficult to forgive her the death of Mary Stuart. It is 
impossible to forget how, if she caressed her favourites of the hour, 
many more felt the force of her unbridled anger, which too often was 
the result of momentary caprice, jealousy, or imagined wrong. Her 
nature was strong, but it was undisciplined. She was too despotic, and 
whilst she had a marvellous amount of self-possession, she too often 
needed self-control. Her intellect was stupendous, but her tempera- 
ment, where her personal feelings were interested, was so masculine that 
all the feminine softness and charm one longs to see even in a 
queen were conspicuous by their absence. 

The portrait we give of her for the sake of a Contrast shows her at 
a becoming age and in her most pleasing moment. Zucchero, the 
Court painter, has contrived to throw great charm into his work. It 
is the Elizabeth of happier impulse that we have here presented to us ; 
the Elizabeth returning thanks for the defeat of the Armada, not the 
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Elizabeth who signed the death-warrant of Mary Stuart. Neverthe- 
less we look in vain for any true softness in the face, for any trace of 
a sympathy existing that could laugh with joy and weep with sorrow; 
any evidence that religion is the key-note of the life, and the 
desire “to do rightly and walk humbly and love mercy” regulated 
every thought and action. ‘“ The great Elizabeth” was no mere form 
of words ; it is her true description. But she was essentially more the 
Queen than the mother of her people. 

How striking the contrast between the two great Queens of 
England—Elizabeth and Victoria. It is true the times were different, 
and needed different handling. The fresh light thro<vn from time to 
time upon history proves that Elizabeth ruled with a despotic hand, 
governed her ministers, suffered no obstacle to stand in the way of 
her strong will. And in many things she acted with extraordinary 
wisdom and foresight, so that, as we have said, she is still known as 
the “great Queen,” round whose memory the halo of fame is still 
luminous. But we go no further. 

Let us turn for a moment from the face of Elizabeth to that 
of Queen Victoria as she was painted somewhere about the time of 
’ her Coronation. 

If we study it carefully, the long reign, illustrious for its purity, 
goodness and wisdom, is both explained and understood. It is no 
longer a wonder. The serene thoughtfulness of the brow, the 
steadfast gaze of the clear blue eyes, are capable of only one inter- 
pretation. The earnest of the years to come shines forth in the 
expression of the still girl-queen. The beauty and charm, the 
feminine grace and softness, the evidence of a higher life and motive 
that we seek in vain in the face of Queen Elizabeth, we find 
abundantly marked in that of Queen Victoria. Therefore it is no 
marvel that she has been, and is, in truth, the mother and friend as 
well as the Queen of her people, beloved and revered as scarce 
monarch ever yet was. And though in the goocness of Heaven 
other monarchs in days to come may equal her, it is difficult to see 
how they could surpass her. 

It may be said that a special Providence has watched over our 
Queen from the hour she first saw light in Kensington Palace down 
to the present day. 

She was blessed with the best and most religious of mothers. 
How far the country is indebted to the wisdom of the Duchess of 
Kent for many of the qualities which have made Queen Victoria 
illustrious can probably never be realised. It is certain that when 
the Duchess of Kent died, one of the greatest and most admirable 
amongst women was laid to rest. 

Nothing is more instructive and delightful than to read of the 
domestic scenes, the wonderful simplicity, the strict yet loving 
discipline that helped so greatly to form the character of the Queen 
in these early years'in Kensington Palace. Nothing can be more 
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charming and beautiful than the face of the Duchess of Kent as we 
see it in some of her portraits, full of sweetness of soul, with a brow 
conspicuous for its earnest thought. It may, in truth, be said that 
she was no less beloved than her daughter by the English people ; and 
the mourning for her was deep and heart-felt. 

Of all places, perhaps Kensington Palace is the one we would have 
chosen for the birth-place of Queen Victoria. Its situation in our 
midst, its connection with the renowned Gardens, its homelike nature, 
seem from the first to have brought the Princess and Queen nearer to 
English hearts and homes ; to have surrounded her with a certain 
domestic atmosphere which appeals so strongly to the English 
temperament. For the Englishman loves his home as the Savoyard 
his mountain ; and there is no sickness so painful as home-sickness. 

“Windsor Castle,” said Leigh Hunt, “is a place to receive royalty 
in, Buckingham Palace to see fashion in, and Kensington Palace to 
drink tea in.” 

The house belonged to that Heneage Finch, who was Earl of 
Nottingham and Lord Chancellor of England, and it was William III. 
—that great monarch—who bought it from him, enlarged it, and 
turned it into aroyal palace; building and planting very much accord- 
ing to his stiff Dutch ideas. It is said that a royal nursery stood 
here in the days of Henry VIII.; and so it may be that here again 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria are brought into juxtaposition. 

It was here that Queen Anne held her courts, her reign adorned 
by such great men as Bolingbroke, Addison, Swift, and Steele— 
though perhaps the latter cannot be called great. It was here that 
Sarah Jennings, the Queen’s playmate as a child, obtained such 
influence over her, and dared to treat her with open contempt and 
ridicule. What indeed dared not that lovely but wilful lady, who 
wound her husband round her little finger, turning the hero of 
Blenheim and Malplaquet into a laughing-stock for the world? It 
was here that Anne would patiently wait, yawning behind her fan, for 
the two great events of her daily life—her dinner and her cards ; here 
that she would open a book, try to get through it, and never succeed. 
Even the history of her celebrated grandfather Clarendon she could 
never read, and of her own free will never attempted to read. 

Yet she could be firm when she chose, and in a good cause. In 
thinking of Queen Anne we can never forget that she was a staunch, 
true Protestant, resisting every bribe held out by her father James II. 
to induce her to follow him over to Rome. She was also the first 
monarch to rule over GREAT BRITAIN, for until then there had been 
Kings of England and Kings of Scotland. It was in her reign that 
the great and interesting Bolingbroke came into power as leader of 
the Ministers ; one of England’s greatest statesmen and courtiers. 

This condition of things was all very well in 1719, when Queen 
Anne had not long gone to her rest, and the star of the Marlboroughs 
was setting. How different the picture, the times, the inward and 
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outward condition of things, in 1819—just a century later—when 
the little princess came to the palace to rejoice the hearts of her 
parents. It was another world. 

Of the Duke of Kent we have no space to speak. His excellent 
qualities, his fine nature, are matters of history. He was by far thé 
best of the brothers, and it was said that he was too good for his 
times and surroundings. Thus goodness and greatness were the 
inheritance of Queen Victoria. 

We have said that the domestic picture of Kensington Palace at 
the time of the Queen’s childhood is delightful to contemplate. 
It charms by its simplicity. The world was at peace when the Queen 
was born, but they were great and momentous times, and great people 
were living ; great in science, literature, and art, great statesmen, great 
soldiers. Here again the reigns of Victoria and Elizabeth are in 
touch with each other. Sir Humphry Davy was at the height of 
his inventive genius and career. Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Campbell, Moore—when had the 
world seen such an assemblage of poets of the first order? The 
Peninsular War was scarcely a matter of history, for it had not so very 
long closed its record of battles, doubts, and anxieties. The world 
still felt the vibration of the cannon of Waterloo ; people still talked 
of it as a thing of yesterday. Napoleon was wearing his life out at 
St. Helena ; Wellington was losing some of his popularity as statesman 
that he had gained in the field. 

They were great times. But in the palace at Kensington the 
keynote of life was simplicity and order; notwithstanding the Queen 
could trace her descent from Alfred the Great on her father’s side, 
and on her mother’s, a Coburg, for nearly 1000 years to Theodoric, 
a Saxon earl. 

One of the Queen’s ancestors—painted by the great Mireveldt, the 
Vandyck of Holland—we reproduce for the sake of the interest it 
bears: the amiable but unhappy Elizabeth of Bohemia, whose life 
was so chequered and romantic: who was Queen for so brief a period, 
finally returning to England and dying in Leicester Square. A cloud 
seems to have hung over the Stuarts of that time, for she was sister 
to the unhappy Charles I., and had to live through the terrible 
days of his trial and death. Wonderful the extent of suffering 
the heart can bear! But though a Stuart she seems to have been 
singularly free from their faults. She was humane and kindly, 
shrinking from every species of cruelty and wrong. One of her many 
children, Sophia, married the Elector of Hanover, whose son became 
George I. of England, and in this way Queen Victoria is descended 
from Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia. 

The Duke of Kent was extremely devoted to his little daughter, 
and though at her birth her succession to the throne was by no means 
certain, he would hold her up to his friends and say, with prophetic 
instinct, “ Look at her well ; she will yet be Queen of England.” He 
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died in 1820, to the great grief of his widow, who survived him forty- 
one years. How similar the exceptional fates of mother and daughter, 
for our Queen has borne the lonely sorrow and burden of widowhood 
for thirty-five years. 

The Duchess of Kent was left with the sole charge of her little 
daughter, a responsibility to which she proved in every way equal. 
Early rising was one of the excellent rules at Kensington Palace. 
Few people have done much good in the world who were not early 
risers. The breakfast-hour was eight o'clock, the little Princess 
taking her bread and milk and fruit at a small table placed near her 
mother. Then came an hour’s walk or drive with the Princess 
Feodore, the Queen’s half-sister; for the present generation may 
almost forget that the Duchess was the widow of Prince Leiningen 
when she married the Duke of Kent. The dinner hour was two 
o’clock, and the dinner was very simple. Then came lessons again 
until four, then walking or driving. When the Duchess dined the 
Princess took her supper, and at nine o’clock retired to bed, a small 
bed placed beside her mother’s. 

Thus simply, calmly, healthfully, passed the early years in Kensington 
Palace, an order of things due to the wisdom and good sense of 
the Queen’s mother. 

The Duchess was not rich, and it is interesting to hear that the 
pocket-money of the Princess was restricted ; so much so that once, 
when at Tunbridge Wells, she had spent all in presents and wanted 
one more box of toys costing half-a-crown, it could not be bought. 
She was not allowed to exceed her little income and run into debt. 

It seems almost incredible, yet is nevertheless true, that the Princess 
had reached her thirteenth year before learning that she was heir to 
the throne. This proves how watchful the eye, how constant the 
care that guarded her; a thoughtful surveillance that overshadowed 
her life and slept neither by night nor day. 

When the fact was made known to her it was done very simply. 
A genealogical table was placed in a book the Princess was reading. 
This she looked at in wonder, examined it, and presently saw her 
name as successor to the monarchy. Even at that early age, the 
first thought that seems to have occurred to her was not her exalted 
position, but her great responsibility. 

“Now many a child would boast,” she remarked after a time, “ but 
they don’t know the difficulty. There is much splendour, but there 
is much responsibility.” 

How few children would at once have taken that wise and correct 
view of the circumstance. The Princess then understood why she 
had been trained with such constant and unusual care; why her 
education had been based on wider lines than was then customary. 

“‘T see now why you wished me to learn Latin,” she remarked to 
Miss Lehzen, afterwards Baroness Lehzen; “I understand all better 
now. I will be good, dear Lehzen,” she said, placing her hand in 
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that of her governess. “I will be good,” she earnestly repeated. 
Beautiful words, and the child’s mind must. have been beautiful. 
and all through life, with divine help, how the resolution has been 
consistently carried out. 

There indeed is one great secret of the Queen’s influence ; her life 
has been steadily consistent ; one of the chief and one of the hardest 
of virtues. But all woman’s best qualities were cultivated in her. 
Her affectionate nature was not allowed to lie dormant. A love of 
truth and justice, a hatred of tyranny and oppression were nurtured 
within her. All her highest feelings, all her best sympathies were 
aroused ; sympathy with her fellow-beings whether in joy or sorrow. 
A small anecdote will prove this. 

It is said that one day when in a jeweller’s shop, she saw a young 
lady looking at some gold chains. This young lady fell in love with 
an expensive one, but, unable to afford it, she, after due deliberation, 
resisted the temptation, and evidently with regret chose the cheaper. 
The Princess, unknown, observed the transaction. When the young 
lady left the shop, the Princess made inquiries, which ended in her 
adding the more expensive chain to the purchase. It was enclosed 
with a card on which she wrote a few words in pencil, expressing 
her pleasure at seeing so much good sense and self-denial, and this 
was forwarded to the young lady. We can imagine the surprise and 
delight with which it was received, and we may be sure that no one 
would enter more fully into the pleasure given than the Princess 
herself. 

Princess Victoria had now grown into an extremely pretty girl. 
Willis, the American writer, has recorded his impression in the 
following words, seeing her at Ascot Races standing beside Queen 
Adelaide: “The Queen is undoubtedly the plainest woman in her 
dominions ; but the Princess is much better-looking than any picture 
of her in the shops, and for the heir to such a crown as that of 
England quite unnecessarily pretty and interesting.” 

But there came an hour when she was Princess no longer. At 
break of day on June 20, 1837, William IV. passed away, and the 
reign of Queen Victoria had begun. We have a picture of that great 
event that nothing can surpass, unrivalled in its simple dignity and 
charm. 

It was early morning. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Chamberlain had come up from Windsor as soon as the King was 
dead to announce to the Princess the fact of her accession. They 
arrived at Kensington Palace. Everything was closed ; everyone was 
sleeping. 

“They knocked, they rang, they thumped for a considerable time 
before they could arouse the porter at the gate,” says Miss Wynn in her 
interesting Diary. ‘“ They were again kept waiting in the courtyard, 
then turned into one of the lower rooms, where they seemed forgotten 
by everybody. They rang the bell and desired that the attendant of the 
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Princess Victoria might be sent to inform her Royal Highness that 
they requested an audience on business of importance. After another 
delay and another ringing to inquire the cause, the attendant was 
summoned, who stated that the Princess was in such a sweet sleep 
that she could not venture to disturb her. Then they said, ‘We are 
come on business of State to the Queen, and even her sleep must 
give way to that.’ It did, and to prove that she did not keep them 
waiting, in a few minutes she came into the room in a loose white 
nightgown and shawl, her nightcap thrown off and her hair falling 
upon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears in her eyes, but perfectly 
collected and dignified. The Queen’s first words on hearing what had 
happened were, turning to the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘I beg your 
Grace to pray for me.’” 

Thus began the reign of Queen Victoria with an earnest dedication. 
It is a wonderful picture, that of the grave Archbishop and the fair 
girl-Queen robed in white, kneeling in the quiet room in that solemn 
moment and asking the blessing of Heaven upon a reign that was 
destined to outlast all other reigns. Few scenes in history will 
compare with it. Who can doubt that the prayer was heard and has 
been abundantly answered ? 

But even in that great and trying hour her heart was full of thought 
and sympathy for the sorrowing and widowed Queen. Almost the 
Queen’s first act was to write to Queen Adelaide, and this done she 
addressed her letter to “ Her Majesty the Queen.” It was observed 
that the letter should have been directed to “ Her Majesty the Queen- 
Dowager.” ‘I am aware of that,” said the new Queen; “ but I will 
not be the first to remind her of her altered position.” 

But the Queen’s Accession had to be more publicly proclaimed. 
It came the very next day. Her Majesty passed through crowded 
streets to Saint James’s Palace, where she appeared at a window, 
dressed in mourning, with a white border under her small bonnet. 
She must indeed have looked nothing more than a fair, delicate 
child. Her lords and ministers surrounded her in robes of State. 
Near her stood her ever-watchful and devoted mother. The scene 
must have been very impressive. Below were many officers, mounted 
and unmounted; the quadrangle was thronged. Bugles sounded, 
banners waved ; there was a rapid moving and flashing to and fro. 
The Garter King-at-Arms read the Proclamation. The band struck 
up the National Anthem. Guns fired in the Park, and were answered 
from the Tower. The air rang with shouts as “God save the Queen ” 
went up from thousands of hearts and voices. It was a supreme hour. 

Of the Queen’s First Council, Sir David Wilkie has recorded the 
following: “In October I received a message from the Lord 
Chamberlain to attend the Queen at Brighton, with a view to 
beginning the Embassy picture, but was told the Queen had heard 
of a sketch I had made of her First Council. Accordingly, on seeing 
her Majesty, and finding her strongly set upon this, I sent for a 
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canvas from London and began the picture of the Queen at once. 
She is placed nearly in profile at the end of a long table covered with 
red cloth. She sits in a large chair, or throne, a little elevated, to 
make her the presiding person. Having been accustomed to see the 
Queen as a child, my reception had a little of the air of an early 
acquaintance. She is eminently beautiful, her features nicely formed, 
her skin smooth, her hair worn close to her face in a most simple 
way. Her manner, though trained to act the Sovereign, is yet simple 
and natural. She has all the decision, thought, and self-possession of 
a queen of older years; has all the buoyancy of youth, and from the 
smile to the unrestrained laugh is a perfect child.” 

No description could be more charming, and we see vividly before 
us the girl-Queen taking her place with serious air and grace at the 
table amidst the great men of her time. How privileged they to have 
so fair a vision at their Councils! If the law forbidding the monarch 
to marry a subject had not existed, what heart-beats and heartaches 
might there not have been—what longings wild and vain? 

Later in the year, when perhaps the onerous purple mantle was 
beginning to shape itself more easily to the shoulders of the young 
Queen, Her Majesty went in state on the 17th of July to prorogue 
Parliament. This must have been the occasion of her first speech in 
the House of Lords. Fanny Kemble was present, and thus records 
her impression : ° 

“The Queen was not handsome, but very pretty, and the singularity 
of her great position lent a sentimental and poetical charm to her 
youthful face and figure. The serene, serious sweetness of her 
candid brow and clear soft eyes, gave dignity to the girlish counten- 
ance, which the want of height only added to the effect of extreme 
youth of the round but slender person, and gracefully moulded hands 
and arms. The Queen’s voice was exquisite, nor have I ever heard 
any spoken words more musical in their gentle distinctness than 
‘My Lords and Gentlemen,’ which broke the breathless silence of 
the illustrious assembly, whose gaze was riveted on that fair flower 
of royalty. The enunciation was as perfect as the intonation was 
melodious, and I think it is impossible to hear a more excellent 
utterance than that of the Queen’s English by the English Queen.” 

Two more anecdotes may be given, illustrative of the Queen’s 
strong sense of religious duty, and her sympathetic goodness of heart. 

It was in the first year of her reign. One Saturday night a 
minister arrived at Windsor with documents for the Queen’s inspec- 
tion. They would require close examination; he would lay them 
before her the next morning. 

“To-morrow is Sunday, my lord,” said the Queen. 

“True, your Majesty, but business of the State will not admit of 
delay.” 

The next morning, Sunday, the sermon at church was upon the 
duties and obligations of the Christian Sabbath. 
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“How did your lordship like the sermon?” presently asked the 
Queen. 

“Very much indeed, your Majesty,” was the reply. 

“Well, then,” said the Queen, “I will not conceal from you that 
last night I sent the clergyman the text from which he preached. I 
hope we shall all be improved by the sermon.” 

Nothing more passed about the State papers until they were about 
to separate for the night, when the Queen said: 

“To-morrow morning, my lord, at any hour you please ; as early 
as seven o'clock, my lord, if you like, we will look into the 
papers.” 

The minister objected ; nine o’clock would be early enough. 

“No, no, my lord,” said the Queen ; “as the papers are of import- 
ance, I should like them to be attended to very early. However, if 
you wish it to be nine, be it so.” 

The other anecdote is of a different nature. It is recorded by Miss 
Greenwood. 

A Court-Martial warrant was presented by the Duke of Wellington 
to the Queen to be signed. It was her first signature to a death- 
warrant, and she shrank from the task. 

“‘ Have you nothing to say on behalf of this man?” she asked, with 
tears in her eyes. 

“ Nothing ; he has deserted three times,” replied the Duke. 

“Oh, your Grace, think again.” 

“Well, your Majesty, he certainly is a bad soldier, but there was 
somebody who spoke as to his good character. He may be a good 
fellow in private life.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried the Queen, as she wrote off the word 
“ Pardoned ” on the awful parchment, and beneath it her beautiful 
signature. 

Then in 1840 came the Queen’s marriage with Prince Albert. A 
wiser, happier marriage never was consummated. King Leopold had 
long desired it, and it was he who sent over the two brothers to 
Windsor in 1839. On the first night of their arrival their luggage had 
gone astray, and they were unable to join the royal dinner-party ; we 
can imagine the annoyance of the young princes; but later in the 
evening they joined the circle in their travelling clothes. 

It was little wonder that the Queen fell in love with Prince Albert, 
who possessed every virtue, every amiable and intellectual quality, 
joined to an unusually handsome person. 

The marriage was soon arranged, but it was for the Queen to 
speak first: a delicate matter for a young girl, Queen though she 
might be. It has been said that she conveyed her intimation to the 
Prince by presenting him with a rose one evening at a ball, just after 
she had danced with him. 

Prince Albert was in uniform, buttoned up to the throat. He took 
out his penknife, cut a slit in his coat just over his heart, and there 
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placed the rose. We may be sure no fairer rose existed for him than 
she who had just presented him with her own emblem. 

Of the married life of the Queen what can be said that is not 
known? Tous it has ever seemed surrounded by a charm which 
makes it appear more like a fairy tale than anything that could have 
been in this prosy world of ours. For more than twenty years it was 
probably as perfect and united a life as any to be found in the whole 
realm of Great Britain. It is impossible to read picture after picture 
of domestic—true domestic—felicity without feeling that here for 
once was the ideal condition seldom found outside the pages of 
romance. 

Prince Albert possessed every quality the heart of woman could 
desire. He responded to every high aspiration. The title of Albert 
the Good bestowed upon him by his sorrowing widow was no form of 
words ; whilst it must ever have been an unspeakable consolation in 
her sorrow. His tastes and accomplishments assimilated wonderfully 
with those of his loving and beloved wife. He was eminently wise. 
It is certain that during his lifetime the country never realised how 
great a man was in their midst. His German birth created prejudice. 
England failed to see that he had adopted the country of his beloved 
wife ; that her interests had become his; and that no one in the 
whole Kingdom had the welfare of the English people at heart more 
than he. He was never appreciated at his full value. 

But no sooner had he gone from amongst the world than his great- 
ness and wisdom were more than realised and universally acknowledged. 
Thirty-five years have passed away since that sad hour when the tolling 
of St. Paul’s great bell in the quiet night struck an ominous chill to 
thousands of hearts ; yet the fame lives on, the goodness and greatness 
of Prince Albert survive as keenly to-day as in those first days of 
mourning. Had he lived, in the wisdom of Providence, it is difficult 
to say how much the country would have gained from the influence 
of that mind which year by year seemed to grow in strength and 
judgment. 

Of the sorrow of the Queen it is impossible to write. None could 
estimate it or enter intoit. None had a right to intrude, none could 
intrude; but all had a right to share in it in the form of profound 
sympathy. The Queen’s husband was the one being in the world 
who could be to her as her other self; the solitary partner of her joys 
and sorrows; the sole recipient of her perfect confidence: her one 
true companion. From the very exaltedness of her station she was 
separated from all others by a great distance. In losing him she was 
left peculiarly lonely and desolate. Henceforth the weight and 
responsibility of her Crown had to be borne alone. It was a burden, 
a thought, a solitude that might have daunted the strongest masculine 
mind ; how much more that of a delicate tender woman. 

Never did the greatness and calmness of Prince Albert’s mind 
shine more conspicuously than in his last hours, “I shall not 
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recover; but I am not taken by surprise. J am not afraid ; I trust 
I am prepared,” he said to his physician towards the end. And again 
when the Princess Alice was playing his favourite hymns to him, he 
closed his eyes and she thought he slept, until he looked up and 
smiled. How she must afterwards have dwelt upon that sweet smile. 

“Were you asleep, dear papa?” she asked. 

“Oh, no,” he answered ; “ only I have such sweet thoughts.” 

There is so much of intense interest one would like to record; but 
in the few pages at our disposal we can only very briefly touch upon 
outlines. The chief desire of this paper is to emphasize the fact that 
religion and goodness, right and truth before all, have been the 
keynotes, the keystones of Queen Victoria’s life. “I will be good. 
I will be good.” Those were the words of the child. That has been 
the rule throughout the august life, the long reign. 

Yet we may for one moment glance at the progress social and 
scientific made in the reign of Queen Victoria ; a progress far greater 
than in any previous reign or any ten reigns. 

We often think of the great store-house of memories and comparisons 
that must be contained in that crowned head. The amazing change 
that has come over the world since the Queen’s first recollections. 
The intellectual and scientific advancement, the social changes ; all the 
remarkable legislative measures to which her signatures are attached. 
The establishment of the Penny Postage; the amendment of the 
Poor Laws; the abolition of the Corn Laws and the Navigation 
Laws ; the transfer of India to the Crown; the Queen made Empress 
through that great and wise statesman Lord Beaconsfield, whose 
reputation grows with the years. Above all, the introduction of 
railways, a power that more than anything else ever invented has 
revolutionised the globe, brought mind into contact with mind; so 
that the century dies in a world in no way to be recognised and 
compared with the world that existed at its birth. 

The summing-up of her Majesty’s reign sounds impossible as we 
read :—“She has reigned for a greater number of years than any 
other European sovereign, and with the exception of the King of 
Denmark, who is about eleven months her senior, she is the oldest 
reigning sovereign. She has been Empress of India for twenty years. 
The Queen has now outlived all those members of the House of 
Lords, who were Peers of the Realm at the time of her accession, 
excepting Lord Darnley and Lord Nelson. She has seen six 
Archbishops of Canterbury and six of York, and four Bishops of 
London. She has seen eleven Lord Chancellors, ten Prime 
Ministers, and six Speakers of the House of Commons. She has 
outlived all the members of her original Privy council. Since her 
Majesty came to the Throne, she has seen every Episcopal See 
vacated and refilled twice at the least, and most of them four and 
even five times, and her Judicial Bench recruited twice at least from 
end to end.” A marvellous record ! 
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A very large proportion of these changes must dweil in the Queen’s 
mind as matters of yesterday ; and her wonderful experiences can only 
be realised by herself. For through them all she has been as it were the 
central object round which everything has radiated ; her final sanction 
has had to be obtained over and over again, and she has constantly been 
called upon to rejoice in the prosperity of her dominions, and the 
well-being of her people. She is monarch of the freest, the best 
governed, the most enlightened country in the world. 

And who shall say how much of this happy condition of things is 





THE QUEEN’s APARTMENTS, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


due to the Queen herself ; the example she has ever set her people; 
her constant and unfailing recognition of the Divine Power, without 
which “ the watchman waketh but in vain.” 

Both in public and in private life her influence has been incalculable. 
Both as a mother and as a Queen, she has shone conspicuously ; the 
most devoted of mothers, the most constitutional monarch that ever 
sat upon the throne. Well might Macaulay say that “in Queen 


Victoria her subjects have found a wiser, gentler, happier Elizabeth.” - 


Elizabeth was great as a monarch, she failed as a woman. Victoria has 
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been equally great as queen and woman. What an example to the 
mothers of England, and how needed in these days. What wonder- 
ful glimpses they are which we have been permitted to obtain of the 
Queen’s inner life; her earnest care and thought and solicitude not 
only for the temporal, but most especially for the eternal welfare of 
her children. 

“It is a hard case for me that my occupations prevent me from 
being with her” (the Princess Royal) “‘when she says her prayers.” 
And again, when laying down instructions for the guidance of the 
governess: “ [ am quite clear that she should have great reverence 
tor God and for religion; but that she should have the feeling of 
Cevotion and love which our Heavenly Father encourages His earthly 
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children to have for Him, and not one of fear and trembling ; and 
that thoughts of death and an after life should not be represented in 
an alarming and forbidding view ; and that she should be made to 
know as yet no difference of creeds, and not think that she can only 
pray on her knees, or that those who do not kneel are less fervent or 
cevout in their prayers.” 

What can be more perfect than this? It is the very essence of 
religion. And all this was said and done by one to whom life was 
only opening, who had every pleasure, every luxury, all that heart 
could wish for at command ; all this anxious thought at a time when 
many think death is so far off it can never come, and the world is 
everything, and life is made only for pleasure. 

c3 
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This is the woman and the Queen who has reigned over us for 
sixty years. We say again that the hand of Providence has ever been 
visibly upon her, guiding her, upholding her ; and that in this blessing 
the country has shared. We can never be sufficiently thankful for the 
reign of Queen Victoria. The Good Queen she will be spoken of in 
the ages to come. Queen Elizabeth is still remembered as the Great 
Queen. After three centuries of time her influence upon England is 
still felt; her name is still a power. In the far-off years, Queen 
Victoria will be none the less felt and remembered. The nineteenth 
century will be distinguished and glorious for her reign. Her 
personality will be as a chain running through it in golden links 
formed of all that is beautiful and worthy of imitation. The 
Elizabethan era will be overshadowed by the Victorian. 

Again we say, this illustrious reign has nearly completed sixty years. 
It seems well that we should all bear this in mind; that throughout 
this coming year of 1897 it should be much in our thoughts; as it 
will be. Amidst the rejoicings that may take place at the appointed 
time should be a public Thanksgiving Service for the great gift of this 
long and prosperous reign, and for the inestimable privilege that the 
face of our Queen has ever been set in the right direction. 

In the mercy and wisdom of Providence, may our good Queen 
reign over us for many a year to come, blessing and blessed. She 
has become so much a part of her country, the stronghold towards 
which her people turn so unconsciously, that we cannot realise 
anything but her presence in our midst. Year by year she grows 
dearer to our hearts. At eventide the day is sweetest. Earnestly 
and fervently, like incense towards heaven, let the prayer unceasingly 
ascend : 

“ God save the Queen!” 


CHARLES W. Woop. 
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“AN HEIR OF GLORY.” 


{tT should have had a day so fair— 
A golden day from morn to eve, 

Of cloudless sky and summer air— 

That at its close we should not dare 
With any loud complaint to grieve, 

Because the coming of the night 

But usher'd in a day more bright. 


it came—a little helpless child— 
Where no one wanted helpless things ; 
Where folly marred and sin defiled, 
And love, that should have on it smiled, 
Was choked and poisoned at its springs. 
{t lived its short dark hour of pain, 
Then Mercy took it home again. 


It grew up under stormy skies, 

Fought for a while with feeble breath, 
Saw all things as through tear-dimmed eyes, 
Until at last its wailing cries 

Were soothed in the kind arms of Death. 
It joy’d not, yet endured a space, 

But never wore a smiling face. 


Alas! poor little pilgrim feet 
That no one cared to guide and bless— 
A tiny Arab of the street— 
"Mid noxious things, still somehow sweet 
In childish mute unconsciousness ; 
A waif that rough hands flung aside, 
And hardly noticed when it died. 


Its life was but a flickering flame, 
More like a shadow dim and grey ; 
It suffered, yet put forth no claim ; 
Strangely to this our earth it came, 
And then as strangely went away, 
With all its secrets closed and sealed, 
And all its powers unrevealed. 


Facing us all the problem stands, 
An evil looming grim and large, 
And none may wait with folded hands, 
Lest Love one day of us demands 
The children given to our charge. 
To Him who deigned a child to be, 
Dare any plead, “ When saw we Thee?” 
CHRISTIAN BURKE. 











PEACE WITH HONOUR. 


By Srpney C. GRIER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE BE FORGOT?” 


on your smartest clothes, and your best company manners, and 
your most winning smile.” 

“Has your majesty any more commands? I was under the im- 
pression that I was excused further duty to-day, on condition of 
dining out with you to-night and to-morrow night.” 

“This is not duty, it is pleasure—or ought to be.” 

“That sounds more inviting. Who gets the pleasure ? ” 

**T do, if you will come, and I will promise you some as well.” 

“Your generosity exceeds my highest expectations, but I should 
like particulars before I make any rash promises. I have just settled 
down here comfortably for the afternoon.” 

“ Dick!” Mabel North dashed at her brother, robbed him of his 
cigar, and, snatching away his newspaper, set her foot upon it; “if 
you imagine I allow you to smoke in the conservatory merely in order 
that you may shirk coming out with me, you are mistaken. Now, 
will you come? Quick, or I shall let this thing go out!” 

“TI give in. Allow me to rescue that cigar. Now, perhaps, you 
will graciously intimate what it is you want me to do?” 

“‘T want you to see something of the serious side of my life. What do 
you really know about me? You would be sorry some day if you 
didn’t come this afternoon. When you heard I was no more, you 
would shake your head and say, ‘Ah, poor girl; what a frivolous 
butterfy she was!’ I wish to guard against misconceptions of that 
kind.” 

“Oh, well, I only hope your conscience will prick you when I am 
gone again. When you think of me at Kubbet-ul-Haj, sweltering ail 
day and freezing all night, you will say, ‘ Ah, poorfellow! I wish | had 
treated him better while he was here. Never a moment's peace did I give 
him ; it was nothing but drive and rush from morning to night.’ ” 

“‘ Don’t pretend to be bored and d/as¢, Dick. You know that you 
have come back from the wilderness with a very healthy appetite for 
innocent gaiety. If you wanted us to think that seven years on the 


™ N OW, Dick, I want to trot you out this afternoon, so please put 
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Khemistan frontier had made you a misanthrope, your face would 
belie you. I do like to see a young man enjoying himself thoroughly at 
a social gathering, and that pleasure I have whenever I take you out.” 

“This is adding insult to injury, Mab. Can’t you let a man 
alone ?” 

‘* Not when he’s my brother, and I have got him all to myself after 
not having seen him for years. Do come with me, Dick, there's a 
good bov; I want you particularly. Besides, you owe a duty to 
other people. Society looks favourably upon you, and it is only 
grateful for you to bask in its smiles. All the girls I know have said 
to me, ‘ Morning. Brother’s coming home, isn’t he? Awfully plucky 
chap ! Bring him in on our “at-home” day. We just adore soldiers.’ 
Then their mothers come up purringly, and say, ‘And so your dear 
brother is coming home, Miss North? You must be suze and bring 
him round to see me. Iam so much interested in young men. And 
zwi// he wear his Victoria Cross? It is the dream of my life to see 
one.’” 

“I hope you don’t expect me to take the precious thing with me in 
my pocket and exhibit it? There are some things a man can’t bring 
himself to do, even for your sake, Queen Mab.” 

“No, dear boy; I won’t try you so far. I am not a despotic 
monarch. That means that you are going to be good and come with 
me, doesn’t it? Then I will reward you by saying that I don’t want 
you to go to an ‘at home’ or anything of that kind this afternoon, 
but merely to the hospital.” 

“The hospital ? ” 

“Yes, the Women’s Hospital, to which I go twice a weck to read 
and sing to the patients. It is a great occasion there to-day—the 
anniversary of the opening, so that I can take you in, and the poor 
things are all longing to see you.” 

“Why, what do they know about me?” 

“What I have told them, of course. Do you know, Dick, I some- 
times feel as though I had no business to be so well and rich and 
happy among so many sufferers. It seems as though they must hate 
me, or, at any rate, feel that I can’t sympathise with them. And 
then, when you were shut up in Fort Rahmat-Ullah, and uncle and I 
were so fearfully anxious, I really couldn't go on just as usual, and I 
told the women about you, and they were so nice. Of their own 
accord they asked the clergyman, who comes and holds a service in 
the wards on Sundays, to mention your name in the prayers, and they 
watched the papers for every scrap of news about you. When, at last 
we heard how you had got through the enemy and brought help, I 
took the paper to the hospital, but I couldn’t read a bit. I simply 
broke down and cried like a great baby, and the women were in a 
dreadful state of anxiety. At last I gave the account to one of them, 
and she read it aloud in a high, cracked voice, making the most 
horrible hash of the names; and the rest all cried too. They have 
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regarded you as their personal property ever since, and when they 
heard of all your honours, they were as much pleased as I was. 
* Your brother ’ave gort permoted, miss!’ was what they all called out 
to me when I came in one day, and I never had such a piece of work 
in my life as when I tried to explain to them what brevet rank was. 
I’m afraid even now they are under the impression that you have been 
very badly treated, and defrauded of the promotion you ought to have 
received, and they sympathised with you very deeply. Several of 
them have pictures of you, cut out of the illustrated papers, folded 
up in their lockers, and bring them out to show people, and all the 
new patients are carefully instructed in the history of the presiding 
genius. ‘That’s our Miss North’s brother,’ the old ones tell them, 
and then all the details follow. Now, Dick, you will come, won’t 
you?” 

“ If you really want me, old girl,” and Dick threw down his paper 
without a murmur. “I feel as if I owed you something for the 
horrible scare you got when you heard we were cut off, and so I'll do 
violence to my natural modesty to the extent of coming and exhibiting 
myself to your old women.” 

Mabel North was not a little proud of her brother as she conducted 
him into the hospital an hour or so later. He looked sucha splendid, 
manly fellow, she thought, with the glamour of his past exploits 
surrounding him like an aureole, that she wondered how other 
women could care to display their wretched dandified relatives beside 
him. In the fulness of her satisfaction she marched him through 
various rooms and corridors, and presented him to a number of 
resplendent ladies who appeared to be receiving the guests, before 
there was any question of going upstairs to visit the wards. Then 
she was seized upon by a suave person of businesslike appearance, 
who turned out to be the secretary, for a few minutes’ confidential 
talk, and Dick, rather bewildered by his experiences, and wondering 
why a hospital should employ a lady as secretary, took refuge in the 
society of a man he had met at his club. 

“‘Isn’t this gathering slightly—er—informal ?” he asked. ‘“ Don’t 
the doctors, or governors, or whatever they call the authorities of the 
place, show up at all? All the men here look as though they had 
been brought by their lady friends.” 

“ Brought ?” said the other man, “that’s it exactly. My wife 
brought me, your sister brought you, and Mountchesnay and the 
Archdeacon have been brought by their female relatives in just the 
same way. We are here on sufferance, don’t you know, just to open 
our minds and enlarge our views.” 
wr “Is it a ladies’ day, then?” 

“No, but the ladies boss the show here. Don’t you know that 
this is the hospital of the future, manned entirely by women? The 
tyrant man is in his rightful sphere here, quite at a discount. They 
think nothing of him. Why, there’s not a man on the premises but 
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the porter, and he is there rather to overawe the relations of the 
patients than to help the ladies. But do you mean to say that Miss 
North brought you here without explaining the state of things? It 
wasn’t fair; she might have given you a shock.” 

“But who are the durra mems—the great ladies—in the other 
room ?” 

“The doctors, ladies of European reputation. The one who 
shook hands with you first fought the whole battle for the medical 
women.” 

“I didn’t know that you were mixed up with all this kind of thing, 
Mab,” said Dick, as Mabel, having finished her talk with the secretary, 
turned to: look for him. 

* All what kind of thing ?” 

“Why, all this rot about lady doctors, and women’s hospitals, 
and so on!” 

“Then you don’t read my letters, Dick. I have told you about 
it again and again. But I have another surprise for you presently. 
Let us come upstairs now.” 

In the wards Dick made a very good impression. None of the 
patients would be satisfied without a close view of him, and Mabel 
conducted him from bed to bed, and introduced him to all her 
friends. 

When he had duly admired the decorations, congratulated the 
patients on their healthful looks, promised to send in some illustrated 
papers, and inquired whether he could possibly obtain admittance to 
the hospital-himself if he fell ill, he was in high favour. This inquiry 
was the stereotyped jest, which was expected as a matter of course 
from all the gentlemen visitors to the hospital, and none of them ever 
failed to make it, so that its utterance was received with approving 
laughter. 

* Ah, you gentlemen don’t know what a blessin’ this ’ere ’orspital is 
to us, a-makin’ your jokes, and all,” said an old woman, with a high, 
cracked voice, the patient, as Mabel explained, who had read aloud 
to the rest the account of Dick’s solitary expedition for the relief of 
Fort Rahmat-Ullah. ‘ Not but what I ain’t been as well treated as I 
’ad reason to expeck. My doctor’s agoin’ out to furrin parts, to the 
pore ’eathens, she says. ‘You may as well stay and see the last of 
me, miss,’ I says to ’er, but she says, ‘You can go to a gentleman 
doctor when you are ill, Mrs. Wake, but them pore ’eathen women 
can’t, so I’m wanted there wuss.’ Oh, there you are, miss! I was 
a-tellin’ this gentleman about you.” 

Mabel looked up quickly as a lady in soft flowing robes of wine-red 
cashmere glanced in at the begarlanded doorway, and nodded to 
Mrs. Wake. 

“We: shall meet to-morrow evening, Mab,” she said, seeing the 
visitors. 

“Wait a minute, Dr. Georgie,” said Mabel hastily, “I want to 
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introduce my brother afresh. I am afraid he is forgetting old friends. 
Major North, Miss Georgia Keeling, M.D.” 

“Miss Keeling! Is it possible?” Dick met the gaze of a pair of 
frank dark eyes, which were scanning his face with a look of friendly 
interest, and his thoughts flew back to the time which had elapsed 
between his leaving Sandhurst and obtaining his appointment to the 
staff corps fifteen years ago. He had spent some months at home, 
to the great disgust of his uncle, the general, who vowed that this 
spell of idleness would ruin him for life, but he did nothing worse 
than fall in love with his sister’s greatest friend. Georgia lived only 
a few doors off, and she and Mabel always walked to the high school 
together, a fact of which Dick was fully aware when he took it into 
his head to offer Mabel his escort morning by morning. ‘The offer 
was accepted with some hesitation, for both Mabel and Georgia had 
reached what might be called the age of pure reason, and objected 
on principle to “boys and nonsense,” but Dick was useful to carry 
their books, and they could always snub him if he talked too much. 
Mabel was not without pride in the effect produced on the other girls 
by Dick’s attendance, but Georgia was absolutely indifferent to the 
honour conferred upon her, and Dick left England at last with the 
rueful conviction that the lady of his love was still quite heart-whole, 
and never regarded him in any other light than that of Mabel’s 
brother. Now he saw her again, and her eyes met his as calmly and 
frankly as of old. 

“You have not forgotten the old days, then?” she said pleasantly, 

“T am afraid you haven't,” he answered. ‘“ I must have bored you 
horribly. I know you and Mab always wanted to discuss your lessons, 
or the methods of the different masters, and momentous subjects of 
that kind, whereas I used to try to intrude my own little frivolous 
interests, which were invariably frowned down. It served me 
right.” 

Poor Dick! He had not spoken so lightly when he bade Georgia 
farewell, after a vain attempt to obtain trom her a flower, a glove, 
anything she had touched, as a keepsake. She had looked him 
through with her clear eyes and observed chillingly that she disliked 
foolishness, and he broke away from her with a heart full of pain and 
anger, and on his lips the Disraelian prophecy, “Some day I will 
make you listen tome!” To work for Georgia, to make himself more 
worthy of Georgia, had been his ruling impulse during his early 
years in India, and there was alway before his eyes the faint possi- 
bility that when he returned home, great and famous, his stubborn 
lady’s heart might be touched at last. And now he had returned, not 
only famous, but also free from the trammels of his early and hopeless 
adoration—and Georgia was not at all affected by the fact. Years of 
unremitting work had turned Dick’s thoughts into a different channel. 
He was a soldier now, and his professional instincts were paramount, 
but still, he would have liked Georgia to recognise the change. She 
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did not appear to notice anything, and he had a lurking suspicion 
that if she had done so the realisation would not have troubled 
her. 

** And so you are going to India, like all the young ladies in these 
days?” he said carelessly, recalling what he had just heard from 
Mrs. Wake, not without some idea of piquing Miss Keeling by the 
suggestion that her new development had not surprised him in the 
least. 

*“No, not to India,” she answered. “I am going to Kubbet- 
ul-Haj.” 

** What, with Sir Dugald Haigh’s Ethiopian Mission? So am I.” 

‘Yes, Mabel has told me. What a pity she can’t come too!” 

“Oh, Mab hasn’t set up as a freelance yet.” 

“* Have you, then? I had an idea that you were going as one of 
the Mission. Even I have a professional status.” 

“T am the military member—aide-de-camp to the chief, or some- 
thing of the kind, I believe. You are the surgeon, I presume ?” 

“Not exactly. The King of Ethiopia’s principal wife is nearly 
blind, and he has begged that a lady-doctor may accompany the 
Mission to Kubbet-ul-Haj, and attend the Queen while Sir Dugald 
Haigh remains there. Lady Haigh is rather glad to find a com- 
panion, and I am delighted to have such a chance.” 

“The Mission is highly honoured,” said Dick, not quite 
pleasantly. 

Miss Keeling looked at him in some surprise. 

‘It makes it much pleasanter that you are going too,” she said. 
“My short Indian experience has taught me how delightful it is to 
find old friends in a foreign country.” 

* You are too kind,” said Dick stiffly. ‘I’m afraid you overrate 
my powers of—er—entertainment, but, of course, I shall be delighted 
to do all I can to make the journey less tedious.” 

She looked at him again. Was it possible that the man was such 
an arrant coxcomb as to imagine that she was doing her best to lead 
up to a resumption of the old state of affairs between them? Could 
he be trying to warn her off, or were his infelicitous remarks due only 
to ill-temper? But why should he be ill-tempered? In any case, it 
was clear that Major North, V.C., was a very different person from 
the boy who had gone to India fifteen years before, and the change 
was not an improvement. There was the slightest possible touch of 
hauteur in Georgia’s manner as she turned away, saying, with a 
graciousness which made Dick writhe with something of his old feeling 
of insignificance in her presence : 

**You must not think that I have forgotten to congratulate you on 
your splendid exploit, Major North. I had hoped to be able to hear 
something about it from yourself, but no doubt Mabel will tell me all 
I want to know.” 

She passed slowly down the corridor, and Dick, watching the 
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trailing folds of her gown out of sight, felt a sudden and unreasoning 
rush of anger. He tried to think that he was angry with her, but in 
his heart he knew that it was with himself. As for Mabel, who had 
watched the scene at first with amusement, but afterwards with 
growing concern, she was speechless until she had conducted him hastily 
through the remaining wards of the hospital, and hurried him out at 
the front entrance. Then she turned upon him and said in a tone of 
concentrated disgust : 

“Well, Dick, I never thought I should have to be absolutely 
ashamed of you!” 

As Dick made no reply, but walked on with frowning brows, 
swinging his stick viciously, she continued to improve the occasion. 

“Talk of the fury of a woman scorned! it’s nothing to a man’s. 
If you can’t forgive Georgia for refusing you fifteen years ago, one 
would scarcely expect to find you eager to show her that she never 
did a wiser thing in her life.” 

““T believe you imagine that I am in love with her still,” said Dick 
with great calmness. 

“It looks like it, doesn’t it ?” retorted Mabel. 

“Then you are mistaken.i I don’t carea rap forher. What upset me 
was that she ignored everything so completely. It was all foolishness, 
of course, but still it did happen, and nothing can blot it out. Aman 
can’t meet a woman that he has cared for in that way as though 
he had never seen her before. Only women can do that kind of 
thing.” 

**A woman would know better than to behave like a cad, at any 
rate.” 

**T should never let a man say such a thing as that to me, Mabel.” 

“Then it is a good thing that there is a woman to do it. The fact 
is, Dick, you hoped that Georgia would have changed her mind 
during these years, that she would want you when she could not 
have you. That is a nice, manly, chivalrous way of trying to get 
your revenge on her, isn’t it? And when she is willing to forget all 
that foolishness, and to meet you as an old friend, you are angry, 
instead of being thankful that she can bring herself to overlook it. 
You really were fearfully silly in those days, Dick, and bothered her 
horribly. Why can’t you let it drop, if she can? You say you don’t 
care for her now. Why you should expect her to care for you, I 
don’t know.” 

‘“‘T don’t expect her to care for me,” said Dick doggedly. 

“‘T should hope not, when you are so fickle.” 

“*T don’t know why you should call me fickle. A man’s tastes must 
change as he grows older.” 

“Exactly. But why should you expect Georgia to change in 
accordance with them? She is just what you might have guessed she 
would be.” 

“T detest that type of woman.” 
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*T see. You would have liked Georgia to develop entirely on your 
lines. When you find that she has a character and a will of her own, 
you don’t like it.” 

“T like a woman to be a woman. ‘These lady-doctors are not 
womanly.” 

“Indeed! Who is the best judge of what is womanly, you or a 
woman ?” 

** Of course,” Dick went on, disregarding the question, “it is their 
business, and not mine. But you will find, Mab, that men like a 
woman to be gentle and soft and clinging, looking to them for 
protection.” 

“Men!” said Mabel contemptuously. ‘Who cares what men 
like ?” 

“‘ Well, a good many women seem to think a good deal of it. No 
one wants a woman to be brave and self-reliant. Now Miss Keeling’s 
manner—it implied that she could look after herself, and had no need 
of a protector—and yet she was not putting on side—it was simply a 
steady sort of self-dependence. That’s all very well, but it isn’t what 
I like ina woman. And she looked me over, just as a man might. 
It made me feel quite queer.” 

“Yes, you like a woman’s eyes to drop before yours, as a sort of 
unconscious tribute to your greatness and your glory. A man may 
look at a woman with the calmest insolence, but she must only steal a 
glance at his face when he isn’t looking. I’m afraid India has 
corrupted you, Dick.” 

“What in the world has India got to do with it? Your remarks 
don’t seem to apply to any part of India with which I am 
acquainted.” 

‘Very well, I withdraw them, then. I will only say that before 
you went there you preferred to regard woman as an angel high above 
you ; now you object to think of her even as an equal.” 

““T knew we were bound to come round to that at last. Every 
man makes an idiot of himself some time in his life, but it’s not fair 
to bring up his ravings against him when he has returned to his right 
mind. And why should you drag in these stale controversies? The 
women will always settle the matter to their own satisfaction among 
themselves, and the men will laugh over it in the smoking-room and 
say: ‘It pleases them to think so, and as long as they do no harm 
they may as well be let alone.’” 

“There you are again, Dick, with your nasty cynical philo- 
sophy! I am sure frontier life has not been good for you. You 
want educating, and I rather think that Georgia is the person to 
undertake the task, if you haven’t disgusted her too deeply. For 
your own sake, my dear boy, I should advise you to try and 
appease her. It is not every man of whom she is willing to make a 
friend.” 

“ Stuff!” said Dick ungratefully. ‘“ When I want friends I 
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prefer men. You forget that it’s a case of ‘once bit, twice shy,’ 
with me.” 

“Oh, very well; don’t blame me if you turn outa horrid old 
bear, always saying nasty things about women, because you don’t 
know a scrap about them. You will soon see that Georgia has no 
difficulty in finding friends. She might have married hundreds of 
times.” 

“This seems to import a new element into the discussion. Why 
are these hundreds of presumably unhappy men introduced? Is it to 
show the danger of seeking Miss Keeling’s friendship? I have 
already had experience in that direction, you know.” 

‘Tt was merely a piece of historical retrospect—and a warning for 
you. Don’t say that I let you go to Kubbet-ul-Haj blindfold. The 
man who would suit Georgia must be at the head of some big 
hospital, so that she can see plenty of good operations.” And Mabel 
smiled gleefully at the disgust depicted on her brother’s face. 


CHAPTER II. 
A COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS. 


Aout noon the next day Dick North left his uncle’s house with the 
intention of going to his club. It was a rough, windy morning with 
occasional scuds of rain, and when one of these overtook Dick as he 
was crossing the street, he found to his disgust that from the force 
of habit he had come out without an umbrella. Taking refuge in a 
doorway, for the shower proved to be a sharp one, he discovered that 
his asylum was already in the possession of a lady, in whom he 
recognised Miss Keeling. She was looking very smart in a business- 
like ulster and a neat little felt hat, from the brim of which the 
rain-drops were falling on her wind-blown hair, for the umbrella she 
held in her hand—a mere mass of metal spikes and shreds of silk— 
could only be called an umbrella by courtesy, and had evidently given 
way before the force of the gale. 

“* Any port in a storm!” she said merrily as she shook hands with 
Dick. 

“*T am sorry I can’t offer to lend you an umbrella,” he remarked, 
“for I am worse off than yourself.” 

‘No, I think you are more sensible,” she replied, “for an umbrella 
is sure to be turned inside out in this wind. You see I am prepared 
for rain, and I have no fear of getting wet, but I do dislike it when 
the rain-drops trickle down my neck.” 

** Pray allow me to run across and get you an umbrella from one of 
those shops,” he said stiffly, annoyed to find his resentment against 
her melting under the influence of her friendly manner. 
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“‘Oh, no, thank you, I couldn’t think of it,” she said, surveying him 
carefully, and taking due note of his curly-brimmed hat, his long coat, 
the huge carnation in his buttonhole, and the immaculate spats 
protecting his equally spotless boots. ‘“ You are not quite dressed for 
running anywhere, are you?” 

The resentment returned promptly in full force. 

““T am sorry my appearance is displeasing to you,” he said, in a 
tone which he tried vainly to make a light and sportive one. 

“Oh, but it isn’t at all. It is most correct—unimpeachably 
correct.” . 

“Then what is the matter with it, if I may ask ?” 

“‘T don’t want to hurt your feelings.” 

“Thank you ; I think my feelings are proof against injury.” 

“Tt is only that I was thinking it was a pity to expose such a 
complete get-up to the dangers of a muddy walk. A hansom would 
have taken you straight from General North’s door to your destination. 
I could imagine you a walking advertisement of the Army and Navy 
Club. And why aren’t you gracing one of the windows there, as a sort 
of sample, you know, to show the kind of goods within ?” 

“ Bother the girl! She sees I don’t like her, and she is taking it 
out of me,” was his mental comment, as he glanced at her composed 
face, and caught a twinkle of fun in her eyes. Aloud he said, rather 
lamely::; “You don’t know what a luxury it is to be able to array 
oneself in the garments of civilisation once more, after spending years, 
as one might say, in uniform. But I see the rain has stopped. May 
I call you a cab, or walk with you?” 

“Oh, no, thanks; I am only going to one of those shops.” 

“* But you will allow me to see you across the street ?” 

This time his escort was not refused, and he left her at the entrance 
of the shop to which she was bound, and in which, as he noticed 
with a shudder, the wares displayed were chiefly surgical instruments. 
As he lifted his hat and turned away, he found his state of mind not 
at all in accordance with the serene calm of his destination. Every- 
thing Miss Keeling had said seemed to be rankling in his breast, 
and he anathematised her mentally as he walked. What business 
had the girl to say such things? Nay, rather, what did it signify 
if she did say them? Why in the world should it affect him? And 
yet, here he was wasting his time and spoiling his short leave at 
home by thinking about her. It was bad enough that they were 
doomed to be fellow-travellers all the way to Kubbet-ul-Haj, but at 
least he would dismiss her from his mind while he was in England ; 
and by way of making a beginning he would burn that photograph 
which he had cherished so long. 

The consciousness of this heroic resolution upheld him during the 
day, and when he returned home to dress for dinner his first action 
was to take the photograph out of the drawer of his desk in which 
it had been wont to repose ever since he had stolen it out of Mabel’s 
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album. He held it in his hand with mingled feelings, remembering 
the time when he had lifted it out and looked at it reverentially 
every night, although of late years it had remained altogether 
undisturbed. Georgia appeared in it with short hair, which made 
her look like a very nice boy. Dick remembered that Mabel had 
come home from school one day in tears because, in the ardour 
of her preparation for the London matriculation, Georgia had had 
all her hair cut off. He remembered also how he had begged, 
as urgently as he dared, for one of the severed locks, and how 
Georgia had refused it with disdain. In those days he was under 
the impression that it was rather pleasant than otherwise to be 
called “silly boy!” by Miss Keeling’s lips. What a young idiot 
he must have been! And what a senseless fool he was now, 
to be recalling the absurdities of those past years in this way! 
After all, he would not burn the photograph, lest he should forget 
what an ass he had once succeeded in making of himself. It should 
occupy its old place still, not for Miss Keeling’s sake, but for auld 
lang syne, and as a memento and a warning. 

“Are you nearly ready, Dick?” said Mabel’s voice, at his door. 
“The carriage has come round.” 

Hastily thrusting the photograph back into the desk, Dick made 
his toilet at lightning speed, and hurried downstairs. Mabel was 
waiting in the drawing-room with an aggressive expression of resigna- 
tion, and General North, whose gout kept him at home, was fretting 
and fuming over the tardiness of his nephew’s appearance. 

“This is the way in which you young fellows make ducks and 
drakes of all your chances!” he remarked irascibly. “ Here you 
are ordered to Kubbet-ul-Haj, which is a piece of luck for which 
most men would give their ears, and you are late the first time 
you have to meet your chief. In my young days such behaviour 
would have lost you your post, but there’s nothing that can be called 
discipline now!” 

“ And how much happier the world is!” said Mabel flippantly, 
stooping to arrange General North’s footstool more comfortably. 
“Now take care of yourself, uncle, and don’t think of waiting up 
for us. Come, Dick, we must really go.” 

“TI say,” said Dick, as he followed her into the carriage, “I wish 
you would just cram me up a bit about this affair to-night. I know 
that we are to dine with the Egertons, and that the Kubbet-ul-Haj 
people will be there; but who the Egertons are, or why they should 
be mixed up with the mission, I haven’t an idea.” 

** Dick, if I had such a bad memory as you, I would study some- 
body’s system of mnemonics, I think. I have mentioned the Egertons 
in my letters again and again. Don’t you remember that I pointed 
out Mrs. Egerton to you at the hospital yesterday—a pretty, rather 


worn-looking woman, with a black lace dress and pink roses in her 
bonnet ?” p 
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“I apologise humbly for my forgetfulness. Forgive me, and 
instruct me.” 

“Well, don’t you remember that just after you first went out, I 
told you that Cecil Anstruther, one of our girls at the South 
Central, had taken high honours in the London B.A., and we 
were all so proud of her? She went out to Baghdad as governess to 
the Pasha’s little boy, when Sir Dugald Haigh was Resident there. 
The Haighs were very kind to her, and she became engaged to 
Lady Haigh’s cousin, who was surgeon at the Residency. He got 
into trouble in some way with the Turkish Government, and had to 
be sent home, and I believe they were separated for a long time. But 
they were married at last, and came home and settled down. Dr. 
Egerton has a large property in Homeshire, and sits in Parliament 
for the eastern division.” 

“What, the member for Adullam ?” cried Dick. 

“Yes, that’s what they call him, because he is said to be always in 
a minority of one. You know how the name was fixed upon him ? 
Of course he was often called by it in private conversation, but one 
day Sir James Morrell, who is rather absent-minded, had to answer 
one of his questions in the absence of the Secretary for India, and in 
his flurry he alluded to ‘the honourable member for the Adullam 
division of Homeshire.’ The mext week Punch improved it into ‘the 
member for the Cave division of Adullamshire,’ and since then it has 
stuck. What do you know about Dr. Egerton, Dick?” 

“* Merely that he is one of the faddists who pose as authorities on 
India and the East generally.” 

** Ah, you should hear Sir Dugald Haigh on that point. His sneer 
is positively terrific. He can only comfort himself by remembering 
that here, as in other cases, the critics of the East are the men who 
have failed in the East.” 

“* Better that than never to have been there at all,” said Dick. 
“It has struck me more than once that there is a good deal of sense 
in some of Egerton’s crotchets, but he destroys the effect by his 
way of forcing them upon people. The things he says would put 
anyone’s back up.” 

“Yes, poor Cecil’s life is spent in explaining away his blunders 
and apologising for them. He could do nothing without her, for she 
is such a favourite that she can often manage to put things right 
when he has muddled them. Everyone wonders that she doesn’t 
coach him beforehand, and teach him to avoid these dreadful faux 
pas ; but I know that she does, and that he forgets all her advice as 
soon as he gets excited in debate.” 

** But how is it that these people are mixed up with the Kubbet-ul- 
Haj affair?” 

“They are great friends of the Haighs, of course; and besides, 
Cecil’s brother is going out as the junior member of the Mission. 
He is a most absurd boy—always going wild about something or 
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other—and just now he is deeply in love with Rosaline Hervey, the 
lovely girl in the picture hat who was with Mrs. Egerton yesterday. 
She is to be there to-night, and her sister, and old Mr. and Mrs. 
Anstruther, Mrs. Egerton’s parents, who are anxious to see what Sir 
Dugald is like before confiding their boy to his care. Then there is 
Mr. Stratford, a cousin of Dr. Egerton’s and second in command of 
the Mission.” 

“Yes, I know Stratford. We met in Kashmir one year, when he 
was taking his leave in India, and I saw him the other day at the 
Foreign Office. He is a good sort of chap.” 

** You come next in rank, I suppose, and then there is the doctor.” 

“* Ladies first, please—or what doctor do you mean ?” 

“ Dr. Headlam, of course, the surgeon of the Mission.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I was afraid you meant Miss Keeling,” 

**Oh, no,” said Mabel, but her face wore a peculiar smile as she 
gathered her cloak around her preparatory to leaving the carriage. The 
reason for her unusual taciturnity became evident to Dick a little later, 
when he found that he was expected to take Miss Keeling in to dinner. 

“You are old friends, I think,” said Mrs. Egerton pleasantly, and 
Dick perceived by her tone that she imagined she had done him a 
kindness in arranging her guests in this way. It was clear that she 
remembered the old days, even if Miss Keeling had forgotten them. 
But no, doubtless Mabel had given her the hint. 

If Dick had only known it, Georgia was in a much softer mood 
to-night, for all day long her conscience had been pricking her for 
her share in the conversation of the morning. She was indignant 
with herself for the things she had said, and it did not render them 
any more excusable in her estimation that pique at Dick’s attitude 
towards her was not by any means the sole, or even the chief 
motive that had actuated her in uttering them. What in the world 
did it signify to her if the hero of the Khemistan Frontier chose to 
make himself look absurd in clothes which the idlest and daintiest 
club-lounger could wear with far more pleasure to the beholder and 
satisfaction to himself? If the poor man thought that he looked 
well in them, why not leave him to enjoy his delusion, instead of 
rudely shattering his dream, and letting him know that his appearance, 
in the opinion of those who knew him, verged on the ridiculous ? 
Miss Keeling felt uncomfortably conscious that, after all, pique had 
had something to do with, at any rate, the terms of her remonstrance. 
She had even been led into vying with her opponent in cool 
rudeness, and for this she could not forgive herself. It was no 
excuse for her that she found most men so easy to get on with, 
when once they had laid aside the mock deference or the real 
antipathy with which they were wont to greet the lady-doctor, on 
their first introduction to her. She could not help knowing, for 
admiring female friends kept her informed of the fact, that it was 
the mingled graciousness and dignity of her manner which con- 
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verted these adversaries and scoffers into firm allies and champions ; 
and yet she had so far forgotten herself and her sense of what 
was becoming as to chaff Major North on his appearance, just as 
any ordinary fast girl might have done, and the fact humiliated 
her. A younger or less experienced woman, feeling as she did, 
would have precipitated matters by an apology, but Georgia was 
too wise to introduce any further complication into her difficulties. 
There could be no advantage in putting herself into North’s power 
in such a way, while it was undeniable that he had invited a snubbing 
by his perplexing conduct the day before. No, if he was to be 
won back to friendliness it must be by letting bygones be bygones, 
and accepting the situation as it presented itself. 

Dinner was considerably delayed, owing to the fact that the 
Miss Herveys were late, and Georgia had some time in which 
to try her skill upon Dick. Her task was more difficult than she 
had anticipated, for he manifested an abiding resentment which 
irritated her as being quite out of proportion to the circumstances 
which had called it forth, and he answered her only in frigid 
monosyllables. Georgia talked on bravely, resolved not to appear 
to notice his lack of responsiveness, but she could not but feel 
slightly aggrieved by her failure to soften him. When Sir Dugald 
Haigh crossed the room to speak to Dick, and, with an apology to 
Georgia, carried him off to be introduced to Lady Haigh, she heaved 
a little sigh. 

“He was such a nice boy!” she said to herself, “and I think he 
would be nice now, if he would only let his better side show. I like 
his face so much.” 

She glanced across the room at him, and marked appreciatively the 
thin brown face, on which the fair moustache looked almost white, 
the firm chin, the keen grey eyes, and the brow set in the habitual 
frown produced by the constant watching of distant objects under a 
burning sun. 

“He looks like a ‘ man and a leader of men,’” she went on slowly, 
“but why should he behave in this way? It is so small, so petty, to 
keep up a grudge for so many years. And how could I have done 
anything but refuse him? It would have been absurd to do any- 
thing else, even if I had cared for him, and he was such a boy. 
He must be at least two years older than I am, but I always felt then 
that he was years younger. At any rate, he ought to be grateful to 
me, instead of sulking like this.” 

At this moment a diversion was created by the entrance of the 
beautiful Miss Hervey, a vision of loveliness in rose-coloured silk, 
while behind her came her sister, a smaller, plainer, and, so to speak 
more shadowy, edition of herself. Mabel gave Georgia a look which 
implied that the young lady was by no means averse to making 
herself the observed of all observers in this fashion, but if such was 
the case, her triumph was short, for everyone resented the delay 
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which had been caused by her non-appearance. The host marched 
up Dr. Headlam and presented him to Miss Hervey, to the intense 
disgust of Fitz Anstruther, Mrs. Egerton’s brother, who found himself 
put off with the younger sister instead of the lady he adored, and a 
move was made into the dining-room. 

Dick North’s temper seemed to have improved in some measure 
since his conversation with Lady Haigh, and Georgia smiled inwardly 
over the change, gathering that a few kind things said by his chief’s 
wife would go far to soothe the ruffled susceptibilities of even so 
sensitive an individual, but she was not long in discovering that he 
had by no means forgiven herself. True, he was willing to talk, but 
with great persistence and considerable skill he kept the conversation 
directed to the ordinary trifles which form the staple subject at most 
London dinner-tables. He might never have been further from 
Pall-Mall than to Paris in his life, thought Georgia, with increasing 
irritation, while he was favouring her with his views on the Eton and 
Harrow match and the iniquity of the vestries in taking up the 
principal thoroughfares in the height of the season. To add to her 
resentment, she saw, or believed she saw, that he was perfectly well 
aware of her eagerness to talk to him about his life in India and 
Khemistan, and that he was rejoicing in her unavailing disgust. 
Miss Hervey, his left-hand neighbour, claimed his attention at last, 
and Georgia found an attraction of greater power in the talk of 
Sir Dugald Haigh, a small, neutral-tinted man, with grey hair, 
grey eyes, grey moustache and a greyish-brown skin, who was 
telling Mrs. Egerton of various changes which had taken place 
in Baghdad, whence he had lately returned, since the days of her 
residence there. 

**T was not sorry to wash my hands of the place,” he said. “ Very 
likely I belong to an old, worn-out school, and my ways are too 
rough-and-ready for the kid-glove methods of to-day. Our rule was 
always to ask only for what we meant to have, but never to recede 
from a demand once made. ‘Hold on like grim death,’ was our 
motto, and we did it. The method had this advantage, that everyone 
knew we meant what we said. It’s a great thing not to be afraid of 
bringing on war if it’s necessary, but you are too squeamish for that 
now-a-days.” 

“Why, Sir Dugald,” said Mrs. Egerton, laughing, “ anyone 
hearing you would think you were a perfect firebrand, and ferociously 
blood-thirsty, but I remember that when I was at Baghdad there was 
nothing you dreaded so much as the slightest complication. I believe 
you would have done anything, short of hauling down the flag, to 
aveit a disturbance.” 

“Don’t believe her, Miss Keeling,” said Sir Dugald. ‘“ Behind 
my back, she will be telling you that I am a regular Jingo.” 

“And besides,” said Mrs. Egerton, “why you should talk as 
though you were a failure, I don’t know. You are trying to make 
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Miss Keeling think that you have been ordered to Kubbet-ul-Haj as 
a punishment.” 

““ Not quite,” said Sir Dugald, his eyebrows twitching a little. 

“No, indeed, when you know that you are looking forward 
confidently to a K.C.B. or a peerage when you come home.” 

“No, Mrs. Egerton, I must draw a line there. I confidently 
expect nothing but to be disowned by the government and denounced 
by the papers. We are told by a high authority that the inhabitants 
of these islands are mostly fools, as you know. That is my 
consolation.” 

“Sir Dugald considers all mankind fools, Georgie,” remarked 
Mrs. Egerton. “If they don’t agree with him, that stamps them at 
once, naturally; and if they do adopt his views, he feels sure that 
they must be fools to be so easily taken in.” 

“You would not have ventured to say that in my presence at 
Baghdad,” said Sir Dugald mournfully. ‘ Miss Keeling, let me warn 
you in time. Don’t be tempted to presume upon my forbearance by 
the liberties this lady takes in her own house. I assure you that at 
Kubbet-ul-Haj you will find me a terrible martinet.” 

“Oh, Sir Dugald, you are going to Ethiopia, aren’t you?” asked a 
new voice, that of the younger Miss Hervey, who had tired at length 
of her vain attempts to propitiate her sister’s sulky and disappointed 
lover. 

**T believe so,” answered Sir Dugald, looking at his questioner in 
some surprise. 

“Oh, yes,” with a little gasp. “I thought I had heard Mr. 
Anstruther say so, but he doesn’t seem to know very much about it. 
Where is Ethiopia, please ?” ; 

“Opinions differ on that point,” returned Sir Dugald, not uncon- 
scious of the listeners round the table, who were laughing inwardly at 
the temerity of the girl who thought she could get the Chief to 
talk ‘shop’ to her. “Herodotus says it is in Africa, but Sir 
John Mandeville declares that he heard of it in Asia. We are going 
to see which is true.” 

“Oh!” with a blank stare of surprise. “But why don't you 
know ?”- 

“‘T was not aware that I had said I did not know. The information 
is within the reach of anyone possessed of an ordinary school atlas,” 

“Oh, Sir Dugald, you say such funny things! But why are you 
going ?” 

“Because I am sent,” returned Sir Dugald shortly, for he wished 
to return to his conversation with his hostess and Georgia. But the 
snub failed of its effect. 

“Oh yes, of course. But what are you going to do there?” 

With a sigh, Sir Dugald resigned himself to answer the demands 
of this persistent young lady, and pushing his plate from him, 
arranged a plan with dessert-forks and spoons. 
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“This space represents Ethiopia,” he said, “and this biscuit will 
show you roughly the position of Kubbet-ul-Haj, the capital. The 
country has been touched by European commerce only on its borders, 
but it contains vast grain-producing districts and enormous mineral 
wealth, which only needs being worked. Hence it offers a wide field 
for the employment of capital, as well as a practically untouched market 
for manufactured goods. For these reasons, and also on account of 
its situation, the great European powers all take a friendly interest in it, 
more especially Scythia and Neustria. Neustrian influence approaches 
it very closely on one side, and the Scythian sphere on another, but its 
eastern boundary is conterminous with our Khemistan Frontier, about 
which Major North or Miss Keeling could tell you a good deal more 
than I can. Unauthorised, or at any rate, unrecognised and semi-private 
expeditions from all three countries have tried to reach Kubbet-ul- 
Haj, but have failed, and the King has always refused to receive a 
diplomatic mission, the object of which would be, of course, to 
conclude a commerciai treaty. We have always contended that we 
had the best right to open up Ethiopia to European trade, and of 
course our being actually on the frontier gives us a start in the race. 
But just lately we gained a new advantage, for Rustam Khan, the 
King’s eldest son, who had been sent to put down a rising among 
the tribes near our frontier, fell in with one of our surveying parties, 
and took a great fancy to the officers. The errand on which he had 
been sent was a kind of honourable banishment, for it seems that he 
and the Grand Vizier are always at daggers drawn, and that the King 
sympathises with the Vizier, but when he was summoned back to 
Court he must have managed to gain his father’s ear again, for 
friendly overtures were made by the King to the Khemistan 
authorities for the settlement of some trifling boundary dispute. 
Unofficial journeys were made to Kubbet-ul-Haj by two or three of 
our frontier officers, and the last brought back word that the King 
would be willing to receive a mission and to enter into an alliance. 
Negotiations have since taken place, and preliminaries been arranged, 
and our business now is to conclude the treaty embodying the various 
provisions which have practically been agreed to on both sides—in 
the rough, of course. And I really must apologise,” said Sir Dugald 
in conclusion, “for the way in which I have been boring everyone, 
but it is Miss Hervey’s commendable desire for information that is 
to blame.” 

“IT didn’t know that you were acquainted with the Khemistan 
Frontier,” said Dick to Georgia, under cover of the buzz of 
conversation which succeeded to the enforced silence. 

** Although my father lived and died there ?” asked Georgia, with a 
little resentment in her tone. 

“What a foolI am! To think that I should have forgotten, even 
for a moment that General Keeling was your father! Why, it was 
that which originally drew me to the Warden of the Marshes, and I 
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have worshipped him ever since I first went out. He is our patron 
saint out there in Khemistan, you know?” 

““] know,” said Georgia. ‘I found it so when I was there.” 

“But have you been in Khemistan? How is it that we never 
met?” 

“It was the year you were on leave, when you went round the 
world with your uncle and Mabel. I visited Khemistan to see 
whether there was any chance of my being able to complete my 
father’s work.” 

“* How was that?” 

“It was his great desire that missionaries should come and settle 
among the people, but the government thought it would be danger- 
ous, and forbade them to establish themselves permanently on the 
frontier. My father and I always hoped that when I went out to 
keep house for him, I might be able to do something, just in the 
way of making a beginning ; but, as you know, he died before I left 
school.” 

“I know that it was while I was still in India,” said Dick. “It 
was reading the accounts of his life and work which first led me to 
make interest to get myself transferred to the Khemistan Horse, so 
as to be stationed on that frontier. But did you succeed in your 
mission ? ” 

“No; I travelled with a missionary and his wife who were 
itinerating through the country, but though the people were friendly, 
especially when they heard who I was, they did not care to listen to 
us, and the government were still so hostile to the establishment of a 
station, that the society to which I had offered myself would not take 
up the work. Then I came home and studied medicine, hoping 
that I might eventually do something in that way. I believe that 
a Zenana Mission has just been set on foot in Bab-us-Sahel, on the 
coast, so that perhaps I shall be able to join it when we return 
from Ethiopia. I only accepted the post that the government 
offered me in the expedition in the hope that some good might result 
from the journey.” 

“As regards Khemistan?” asked Dick. 

“Yes. It was my father’s country, and it is mine.” 

“« And so it is mine!” said Dick involuntarily. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE STRANGE ENDING OF A CHARADE. 


By May CRoMMELIN. 


A> to the marriage, it was unpremeditated. 

Of course, at the time no one believed this but the two chief 
actors themselves, and that wild hoyden, Moyna O’Neil, who was the 
“cause of the mischief,” in the opinion of the parents. What good 
comes of a girl setting up to be clever and writing charades and 
rubbish? But afterwards some people did come to think it was 
really an accident, among whom was Mr. Dalgleish, the minister. 

What happened was this. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the old Hall glowed with ruddy, hospit- 
able warmth and light through its heavy mullioned windows into the 
night. Outside, snow lay deep in the valley, but thinner up the slopes 
and under the famous wood of giant oaks, the pride of the family, 
where, in former days, wild cattle herded, and wolves were hunted. 

Within doors, such gay doings were going on as the wainscoted 
walls had not heard this many a year; certainly not since the present 
laird came of age, for it was said that, though he kept a good table, he 
never kept his cooks, friends, or temper, and while giving the best 
wine in the country-side, could seldom get the best company to drink 
it. His wife was a meek and gentle woman of small account. 

** But now that Elsie Stirling is grown-up, things will be different,” 
agreed all the neighbours, with brightening faces. It is not often folk 
would say as much of a young girl, hardly eighteen, and just home 
from school. But then they all knew Elsie since she was a rosy, 
mischievous, golden-haired lassie of six, about which time her strong 
will and merry humour began to assert themselves. 

In childhood, her far-away cousin, Jock Ramsay, was the only 
leader to whom Elsie outwardly gave reasonable and loyal obedience, 
as to a superior comrade. Inwardly she had worshipped him ardently, 
even slavishly, but no one, not even herself, perhaps, guessed it. 
That was about six years ago. They had not met again till a few 
days back, when Jock and his invalid widowed mother arrived to pay 
a Christmas visit. 

Young Ramsay was one-and-twenty now, six foot two in his 
stockings, and with a dark line of silky down on his lip. But that 
his features were so sharply defined, and his expression too keen for his 
age, betraying a highly-strung nervous temperament, he might have 
been called handsome. 

“ A fine young fellow, but he will be better looking when he has 
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filled out,” was the verdict of several people. Elsie admired him 
utterly. 

When Jock made his first appearance one evening in the billiard 
room, where a group of young men and maidens were playing pyramids, 
the young hostess stood still instead of going forward to greet the 
guest, and said, “Oh,” under her breath. There were two fair-haired 
girls in the newcomer’s passage, one of them sufficiently like Elsie 
Stirling to be sometimes mistaken for her. But Jock’s eyes passed 
her by—he had caught sight of the glint of a golden head at the end 
of the room, and went straight forward. 

“‘ Have you forgotten me?” he asked, shaking hands. 

“No, I never forget,” Elsie replied in a voice that sounded 
strangely quiet to herself; adding archly next moment, to right 
matters, “‘ Except when I wish to do so.” 

“Ah!” returned her kinsman, looking down on her with a 
courteous interested air, natural to him whenever women directly 
addressed him. 

** 1 don’t mean that I ever wished to forget you,” muttered Elsie 
suddenly, as if impelled to say the words. She looked up—met 
Jock’s eyes, and both took fire. 

“We are all waiting. It is your turn to play, Miss Stirling,” said 
Lord Gowan, one of the leading young men of the county, and Elsie’s 
foremost admirer. 

“Excuse me; and allow me to present my distant cousin,” cried 
Elsie, giving a general introduction. 

** He may have been distant, but now he’s here he must be near,” 
was Moyna O’Neil’s remark, with her usual Irish rattle-patedness. 

Every one heard the idle words; afterwards they recalled them. 
But at the time Jock simply merged in the lively group, that made a 
human kaleidoscope round the table. 

At dinner the cadet of the house was far from the heiress; and a 
bank of hot-house blossoms hid her from bis sight. 

** What lovely flowers!” said Moyna O'Neil, his neighbour. 

“I prefer some faces,” he replied, and so tender a look came into 
Ramsay’s dark eyes that Moyna felt inclined to be won should he be 
likely to woo. She was a plain girl and knew it. She had already 
made up her mind to be amusing and a general favourite, if possible, 
throughout life ; luckily she was clever. 

A dance followed dinner. 

Elsie Stirling opened the ball with Lord Gowan, and her next 
partner was young Hay of Howlands, a near country neighbour. 
They had both secured the coveted waltzes some days ago, and other 
youths were not backward. Jock meanwhile found himself dancing 
twice running with Moyna O’Neil. This was merely because she was 
in no great request, her tongue being more nimble than her feet ; 
while he was still a stranger in the house-clique. Also Moyna was 
amusing—soon became intensely interesting. 
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“ Doesn’t Elsie look pretty? She is as sweet as candy, isn’t she ? 
And see all the parents round the walls watching her! They are so 
busy matchmaking for the heiress. Some say she ought to marry 
Lord Gowan ; and others are all for Archie Hay, as he is the eldest 
son of Howlands and the estates march.” 

“An heiress! Yes, one forgets at times that she is so heavily 
weighted. It will be hard for her to marry where she pleases, unless 
her will is firm. But perhaps she cares for one of these aspirants,” 
returned Ramsay, in a subdued tone, watching Elsie reflectively. 

He looked so handsome, his features softened in his reverie, that 
Moyna grew sentimental once more. She felt obliged to rouse herself 
with a shake of the shoulders. That was not her right line and would 
never do. 

When the third dance came, Jock claimed Elsie’s hand. Without 
a word they started waltzing, each intensely conscious of the other’s 
clasp, touch, and presence as they whirled, seeming alone in a world 
of only polished floor and music. When at last their flying feet 
slackened, Jock said, under his breath—it seemed natural to speak 
low, and Elsie equally felt it so : 

“Thank you for giving me this happy turn. How was I so 
fortunate? The other men have engaged you to the end of the 
evening days ago, | hear.” 

“‘[ kept this dance purposely for you ; and another later on, if you 
like,” confided Elsie, in her old frank manner. ‘“ It only seemed fair, 
knowing you were coming to the house, and considering you are— 
well, who you are! ” 

** Your distant cousin.» I am glad you remember our childhood’s 
friendship ; very glad. Forgive me for owning that the past was 
fading away like a pleasant dream, till I saw the old house and you 
again. After all, the present is worth more ; is it not?” 

Something in Jock’s look, his voice, made it inconvenient for Elsie 
to reply. Instead, she asked presently and inconsequently : 

“ How was it you knew me at once again? 1 was only a little 
girl last time, and you called me ‘roly-poly’ to tease me.. Am I not 
altered ?” 

**T don’t know why it is, but I feel as if I should recognise your 
presence with my eyes shut. Even now—looking at you—lI hardly 
seem to know what your features are like. It is enough that you are 
Elsie.” 

Jock’s under-lip softened and relaxed into a tender smile; his 
glance hovered a moment over her face in homage that dared not 
presume, but was protecting, as befitted a true knight to fair damsel. 
In truth, when a young man is in love, and that at first sight, as one 
might say, so strong a glamour is on his vision that he does not 
rightly know what his loved one is like. Jock was only conscious of 
eyes blue as an April sky ; of a golden aureole of hair ; of a pervading 
sweetness of being that gathered itself most in the rose-petals of her 
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mouth ; of a sense stirring all his being that this was sie. The one 
she in the world to be desired, and worshipped chivalrously. 

“ Hallo! what mischief are you two up to?” said a voice suddenly, 
that sounded as if coming from a beer-barrel. Old Stirling’s eyes, 
like slits in his baggy eyelids, surveyed his daughter admonishingly 
and Jock with pompous indifference. 

“Come! come! You can’t spend much of your time on only 
Jock, child. There are other partners of more importance, you 
know. No blame to you, my boy.” He turned a face bearing a 
strong resemblance to a human pig on the youth with a patronising 
smile. 

** Only Jock,” hummed Elsie gaily, looking her parent straight in 
the face. Then she repeated, nodding her head on one side, with 
the saucy twitch of a bird, “ Only Jock. Well, it keeps me quite 
busy, really, entertaining all my Jacks and Jills, so I must not idle 
any more. You see I don’t try to amuse you, only Jock,” and away 
she tripped. 

“What the devil does the girl mean ?” asked the girl’s father. 

Next day Moyna O’Neil begged Elsie to allow her to get up a little 
play. 

“*T will write it and we will act it. It will be my benefit night,” 
said she. And Elsie cordially agreed, guessing that her favourite 
friend wished to shine for once. Moyna was therefore most impor- 
tant and happy during the next two days, roughly sketching out her 
play and fitting all the young people with appropriate characters. 

“It is very difficult. Mr. Hay wants to be a sportsman and the 
hero. Lord Gowan says he must be the comic man, and he wants a 
leading part, too. Charlie Fitzroy is begging for an old man’s make- 
up ; so absurd in a boy of seventeen. Now what do you want, Mr. 
Ramsay, and I will try to write my story to suit you?” 

Moyna’s voice was especially pleasing as she made the inquiry, for 
Jock was admired by all the girls in the house, although by now they 
whispered he had only eyes for Elsie. (The elders, as yet, either failed 
to notice this, or were indifferent. Jock was merely a detrimental.) 

“Make me a servant,” said Jock firmly. “I can’t act, Miss 
O’Neil. Believe me, I cannot. I'll bring in a letter on a tray.” 

“There must be a maid dusting tables to open the scene—there 
always is; unless one begins with a man-servant laying breakfast. 
You could flirt with her,” said Moyna reflectively. Presently the 
author announced in a wild frenzy : 

“Look here! All I can do now is to give you broad outlines of 
my plot, and you can each fill in with gag accordingly.” 

“Hooray! I must begin thinking of my jokes,” chuckled Lord 
Gowan. 

“None of you must speak too long at a time,” warned the author. 
‘TI shall stand at the side and cough ; then you must stop. The only 
part that I must write out carefully is that of the heroine. Elsie says 
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she has no inventive genius, and, of course, all the play turns on that 
character which is really important.” 

“* But why make me the heroine? I never could act much, and 
I am certain to forget all those long sentences you have given me,” 
protested Elsie. 

She did forget them. The play was fixed for Christmas Eve, and 
on the preceding evening Moyna sighed over her leading lady. 

“ Elsie, you really must be in love,” she cried in desperation, as 
with an absent eye the delinquent boggled and floundered, giving 
wrong cues to every speech. Then, in hurt reproach— 

**T don’t know what to do, dear, unless you can be more word- 
perfect.” 

“IT know what we'll do. You shall play the heroine, declared 
Elsie with sudden resolution. “ Yes, yes, I’ll rouge you up, and with 
my new satin gown you'll look lovely.” 

The author’s eyes brightened, though she faintly offered some 
demurs. Elsie—as was usual when resolved—swiftly bore down all 
objections and rearranged matters in the twinkling of an eye. 

** As you wrote the play, you know what to say. What about me? 
Oh, I'll be a maid; I’m not proud. You haven’t got one.” For of 
the other two actresses, one girl chose to be a modern Diana, wearing 
her riding-habit and singing a hunting-song—with an eye on the 
funny man. The other taxed Moyna’s inventive resources to straining- 
point by imploring leave to do a skirt-dance. 

“Well, Elsie, if you insist upon it,” gave in the new heroine, with 
remarkable resignation. ‘‘ But you and Mr. Ramsay must really get 
up a little by-play ; a flirtation, while you whisk your duster over 
everything—the pictures and the breakfast-things. There is no time 
to lose. You had better both practise the parts.” 

““We must try,” said Elsie, with suspicious meekness. And Jock, 
with humble voice and heightened colour suggested that they should 
adjourn together to the library. It was an apartment seldom used 
except in summer, being gloomy with wainscoting, and unsuited with 
its severe furniture for a large and merry party. 

When these two entered it on this winter’s afternoon the logs 
on the hearth had burnt down into glow and white ashes, and the 
room was in warm shadow except for a patch of white light below 
the snow-furred bay-window, directly overhanging the river. Now, 
it is not to be denied that love-passages had already taken place 
between our enamoured pair during the last few days. Not a word 
perhaps had been spoken that might not have been overheard by 
others ; though a certain tone, a quiver, or the dropping of voice to 
a whisper made the difference of a whole world to the speakers. 
But there had been more: glances that met swiftly, and lingered ; 
the pressure of a strong hand delicately adjusting a little skate; a 
flower carefully chosen in the conservatory and given silently ; 
received with an ardent murmur of thanks and worn with proud 
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gladness. All these had taken place; but no touch of the lips—as 
yet. How it came about neither rightly knew. They had hesitated 
on the hearth-rug ; beginning with a laudable sense of duly arranging 
their “ business”—how Mary Anne should enter saucily with a gibe 
at Thomas for being awkward at laying the cloth. 

“Of course I am awkward! I am thinking of you,” said he. 

“That is very good,” said she. ‘* You invented excellently.” 

“[ was not inventing,” said he. 

Whereupon the actors paused; and there fell a silence. Then 
Jock gathered up courage. 

“I must make love to you, Elsie, you know. May I not try to?” 

“Oh, Jock-—-no—Jock,” came in an expostulatory murmur. But 
the “no” was so faint, and his name uttered with such tender sweet- 
ness, and she was so near, so dear, that somehow Jock’s arms were 
round her before either knew—and they kissed. 

A few minutes later, a servant entering with a lamp might have beheld 
—only that he was blinded by the light he carried—two figures stand- 
ing silent and motionless on the hearth-rug, in very close proximity. 

“Ah, now we can see better to act our parts,” said Elsie, forcing a 
treble sound of satisfaction. ‘“‘ What were you saying? that if I come 
on by the right, I must go out by the left?” 

So the play was resumed by lamp-light, it is to be supposed. But 
whether it was then Thomas and Mary Anne, or Jock Ramsay and his 
new-found love, Elsie, who rehearsed, history need not particularise. 

“Goings in and goings out!” quoth the real footman, some days 
later, to a gaping circle of maids. ‘When I took in the lamp that 
evening, I thought there were gongs on.” 

But this, as has been seen, was not strictly true, though he may 
be pardoned for pretending to have foreseen the sequel which was so 
thrilling an event in the household. 

The hours flew by until the next evening came. Both lovers pre- 
tended to avoid each other meantime, though their eyes met furtively, 
then shone like stars. With the memory of yester evening hot in 
their hearts, and sweet as new wine on their lips, they could be happy 
without much speech together ; also it was wiser. 

Neither had reasoned their love-affair out. They only felt. Elsie 
was rosy and utterly happy, and seemed to tread on air, to love all the 
world, while Jock was very pale with the exalted look of one who sees 
ahead trouble which he means to face to gain the golden paradise 
beyond. 

So the expected night darkened down. Guests’ carriages made 
deep snow-ruts before the door. The footlights were lit, and an 
assembled throng of all the neighbours, magnates, lesser lairds, 
farmers and domestics, were seated in the large saloon before the 
miniature stage, awaiting the drawing of the curtain. 

Elsie was revealed in the neatest of little print gowns and muslin 
kerchief dusting merrily. She looked so smiling and bonny over the 
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work that a hearty burst of applause cheered the maid's heart, so that 
she bridled and lilted two lines of a ballad with gleeful daring. In 
stumbled Jock, carrying a tray for breakfast. And his real nervous- 
ness on the stage seemed excellent acting as Mary Anne scoffed at 
clumsy Thomas. When she leant her pretty chin on the end of her 
long brush-handle and archly eyed him, asking, “ What’s the matter 
with you?” Jock felt his soul drawn through his eyes to her, and 
stammered in desperation so naturally— 

* You You are the matter with me!” ending with an 
audible catch of his breath, that the room rang with clapping. 

“Capital, capital! ’Pon my honour,” said old Lady Sneeskin, her 
head trembling with approbation. 

“He, he!” tittered MacGab, who was the greatest busybody and 
tattler in the county, both detested and civilly treated, for feeble folk 
all held it was better to have him for a friend than an enemy. 

“He, he!” said the malicious creature, turning round to grin at all 
the folk near him, and whispering loudly behind his hand— 

“Young Ramsay acts with all his heart, doesn’t he? Charming 
part for a young man. Shouldn’t mind making love to the young 
lady myself.” 

“Who is that talking? Oh—MacGab. Excuse me, I didn’t know 
it was you,” growled Mr. Stirling. He knew perfectly whence the 
interruption came, seeing that MacGab was next to Lady Sneeskin 
on his right hand. 

The first scene over, the principal actors came on, encouraged by 
the success of Elsie and Jock ; yet the interest of the audience cooled 
at once to the point of politeness. Once or twice Lord Gowan’s 
absurd jokes and capers, young Hay’s strenuous efforts to be heroic, 
roused faint enthusiasm. And certainly, Moyna was clever—very 
clever. All agreed in that, thinking in their hearts “if she had not 
such sticks to act with.” 

Once or twice Moyna in flaming desperation hustled Elsie on the 
stage. 

“Go in dear—do! Save the situation! You must keep them in 
a good temper. Oh, say anything. ‘That you are looking for some- 
thing lost—a glove or your temper or a lover.” 

So Elsie tripped forward, and Moyna literally pushed shy Thomas 
after. 

“ Follow her, Mr. Ramsay—go.” 

So Jock stumbled on: stood still: stared. 

“And what are you doing, pray?” pertly asked Mary Anne. 

“Doing? I am following you,” stammered Thomas, gazing at her 
so hopelessly, being stage-shy, that again the audience roared with 
mirth and clapped vociferously. 

When the climax of the piece came and the heroine accepted 
Hay after misunderstandings, while Lord Gowan consoled himself by 
performing a breakdown in the background between the hunting 
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damsel and her of the nimble feet and waving skirt, everybody 
applauded civilly, then the whole audience called as one voice— 

“Mary Anne! Mary Anne! Thomas!” 

** What must I say ?” asked Jock nervously from the background. 
Then somebody, everybody of the actors, whispered back. After- 
wards each and all denied uttering the words himself or herself. 
Anyhow some one prompted— 

“Say it’s a good example. Ask her to follow it.” 

The leading ladies and gentlemen drew to one side, in mimic 
converse, pretending not to notice the shy footman and saucy maid 
who advanced to the footlights. 

““T say,” quoth Thomas, sheepishly enough it must be owned, 
“‘your lady and my governor have set us a good example. Shall we 
follow it? Like mistress, like maid, eh?” 

“What do you want me to do?” So Mary Anne coquettishly 
dissembled. ‘Say it out first—then I'll see.” 

“T’ll take you for my wife; that’s it,” cried Thomas, suddenly 
catching her hands with the desperate boldness of timidity. “Say 
you'll have me.” 

An uneasy sensation thrilled through the hall, especially among 
the farmers’ benches. One could have heard a pin drop. 

“Well—I don’t mind taking you for my man, Thomas,” faltered 
Elsie, toying with her apron. The actors waited in a group all for 
applause ; they looked surprised. Not a sound was heard in the 
saloon but the isolated claps of some four foolish, unenlightened folk. 
They ceased unsupported and were silent. 

A dead silence lasted for some perceptible seconds. Then every- 
one seemed to draw a breath, and murmurs were audible among the 
servants and tenants. On the front bench old Stirling sat staring. 
He was always slow of comprehension. MacGab saw his or some 
one’s duty clear. 

“Stirling! Hallo! Stirling—I say!” he eagerly cried, bending 
forward so close in front of Lady Sneeskin that she drew back her 
aquiline nose. 

“Did you hear? Man alive! They’ve taken each other for man 
and wife, and before witnesses. They did!” 

‘The meddler’s smooth old face was alive with uncharitable joy ; 
his eyes gleamed, though he tried to pull down the corners of his 
mouth. 

“Eh? eh? Stop, all of you, on the stage there!” roared old 
Stirling. ‘Stop this tomfoolery !” 

The actors stood as if turned to statues in amazement. 

“Oh, man, it’s no use stopping them now. It’s done! it’s a 
marriage! That’s a fact,” mourned MacGab louder, the hypocrite, 
every one hearing him. Old Stirling glared round at an awed ring of 
faces and foamed. He rose in his front place and shook his fist at 
Jock, who stood close above him. 
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** How dare you, you impertinent young dog! Out of my house, 
and never let me set eyes on you again.” 

** What have I done, sir?” asked Jock, clear and resolute. He had 
dropped the Thomas and was himself again. 

“Done? You've played this trick to try and marry my girl, an 
heiress—before witnesses. A beggar like you. That’s what you've 
done.” 

‘“*T have played no such trick.” 

“It’s false!” 

The dark blood rushed to Jock’s face. He folded his arms and 
gazed defiantly full in Stirling’s face, and the hearts of the spectators 
went out to the lad. 

Stirling, be calm. It is not quite a marriage. They took each 
other by their play-acting names. In any case it can be undone 
by private Act of Parliament,” hastily interposed old Lord Lovall in 
peace-making tones. 

“Yes, yes, Francis. Do be calm,” urged poor Mrs. Stirling in 
thin-voiced, hysterical tones. “Elsie, like a good child, tell your 
father you did not mean to marry Jock, and that you won’t have him. 
Do you hear, dear?” 

Elsie, meanwhile, had stood still with amazed blue eyes that widened 
each second. But how they gleamed! 

“Jock !” she uttered, and at the one word all listened with hushed 
attention, for there was a thrill in Elsie’s voice that is only heard when 
a woman feels her life or her fate to be at stake. Every young heart 
there vibrated in response with instinctive recognition. Ay, and 
some old ones who remembered days long past. 

** Jock ! ” she breathed again, “ let all the world say what they please. 
“J know you never meant this; you could not do a dishonourable 
act, even for my sake, although you love me. But as my father called 
you ‘fortune-hunter,’ I’ll speak first this time. And if you'll have me, 
I'll take you, Jock Ramsay, to be my husband before any other man.” 

‘Stop, stop!” bawled her father, trying to drown her voice. 

“ And I'll take you, Elsie Stirling, to be my wife. Heaven being 
witness, I love yourself and not your fortune,” answered Jock in a 
voice clear as a trumpet call. There came a burst of hooraying and 
clapping from farmers and grooms, gardeners and gamekeepers. Jock 
Ramsay had been popular among them all from his boyhood ; a true 
gentleman and sportsman, they called him. 

“Be silent. I'll dismiss the whole lot of you. [I'll turn out the 
whole clamjamfray !” bellowed old Stirling like a bull. “Out of my 
house every one who takes the part of a pair of young asses.” 

‘**T and my son will be the first to go,” said Jock’s mother with 
great dignity. “It is a cold night, but we will gladly shake the snow 
on your threshold off our feet.” 

“Madam, my house is at the service of my old friend Hugh 
Ramsay’s widow,” bowed Lord Lovall. 
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“The Manse is nearer at hand. May I, as a minister of the 
Gospel, offer the shelter of my roof?” interposed the Rev. Dugald 
Dalgleish, who had grown white-haired in the glen. 

“That will be most fitting, and cause no ill-blood,” agreed the old 
lord, as Mrs. Ramsay instinctively took the aged minister’s arm. 
Meanwhile old Stirling had stormed the stage, but to the universal 
admiration, his wife, in some marvellous way, fluttered up before him 
and withdrew Elsie into the background. 

“Don’t make a scene, darling. Not in public—it’s such bad 
taste,” she entreated. “Jock dear, please go away quietly like a 
good boy. Do, for my sake; you know how fond I always was 
of you.” 

Jock Ramsay obeyed. As old Stirling mounted on one side of the 
platform with old Hay and Lord Lovall holding him back by either 
arm, young Ramsay bowed to him and said : 

“‘ Good-bye, sir, for the present. I leave your house now, but I 
shall return to claim my bride.” And he leapt lightly over the 
footlights while young Hay and Gowan with chivalrous feeling 
accompanied him as true comrades. 

7 * * » * 

“A pretty kettle of fish!” sneered MacGab, as the guests 
murmured like an excited hive of bees round the supper-table, to 
which the old butler had entreated them to come. Meanwhile their 
carriages were hastily ordered, while the host and hostess, with Elsie, 
cause of all the excitement, had disappeared. 

“‘ After all, young Ramsay is in the direct male succession to the 
estates. The Stirlings only came in through the female line.” So 
Lord Lovall expounded, being strong in county genealogies. 

“ And, ’pon my word, he’s a fine young fellow, and the girl might 
do vastly worse,” rapped out old Lady Sneeskin testily. For she 
hated two neighbours, and they were her host and MacGab. 

“Tsn’t it lovely?” whispered the girls, with beaming faces. 

“By jove! It’s a marriage, and you bet he does get her,” said all 
the young men. 

And so Jock Ramsay did. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. 


By Cuarves W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AurHor or “THE ROMANCE 
or Spatn,” “ MEMORIALS OF Mrs. HENRY Woop,” ETC., ETC. 


at tee oo UST twenty-four hours after leaving 
oe < /~ London the train steamed into 
Montreux. The few passengers who 
got out marched off rapidly ; the train 
went on; we were left on the platform 
alone. 
: “If you are bound for Caux,” said 
the polite station-master, “you have descended 
too soon. You ought to have gone on to 
Territet. There is not another train for two 
hours and more.” 

The train we had just left was not yet out 
of sight. 

“Signal for it to put back,” said H. C., as 
though the world belonged to him. ‘ You have 
no right to have two stations of onejname. Who 
was to know that Zerritet was the station for 

io Caux when our tickets distinctly state Montreux? 
~ “SPN OO How far off is it?” 

“A N “Calm yourself, sir,” said the station-master 
sympathetically, “excitement is so bad for the nerves. Your tickets 
say Montreux-Territet. But the misfortune is not great. You are 
not at the North Pole—and I don’t think Mr. Nansen will get there 
either, but that’s as may be. Territet is only eight minutes by 
tramway. You can take it, and your luggage can follow by the 
next train.” 

This seemed good advice. We even thought we would devote an 
hour or two to Montreux itself, before going on. After a twenty-four 
hours’ journey, however, we felt that the outer man needed attention. 

‘Ts there an hotel close by, where we could debarrass ourselves of 
the dust and smoke of your vile engines?” we asked the station 
master. 

“‘ Ah, monsieur, you are right,” replied that gold-braided functionary. 
““T am always preaching wisdom to the company; telling them to 
consume their own smoke, or go in for electricity. They are deaf 
and stupid. I have seen people alight as black as chimney-sweeps 
—enough to frighten you. Monsieur is quite respectable by 
comparison. No; there is no hotel at hand. But just across the 
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road—there, in front of you—is an excellent barber ; a capital man 
with good rooms, and a charming and clever wife. The wife 
ornaments the ladies in one room, whilst the husband attends to the 
gentlemen in the other.” 

“That is a very old-fashioned way of doing things,” said H. C., 
“and quite a mistake. In London it is vice versé, and the rooms 
are always crowded.” 

The station-master shrugged his shoulders. 

“Every country has its morals,” he replied. “In France and 
Switzerland we are really particular; I have heard that in England 
you only pretend to be so. No one can answer for anything in these 
fin de sitcle days.” 

We thought this was heresy enough for one day, and departed for 
the barber’s. He was everything that was obliging, and placed 
himself and his whole establishment at our disposal. Presently we 
crossed over to the station to make sure that our luggage was 
properly booked. The station-master lifted his hands in surprise and 
admiration. 

“Tt is the age of miracles,” he cried. “If I could only have put 
your photographs Before and After in front of the company we should 
have electric engines to-morrow.” 

We thanked him for his compliments and departed. He stood at 
the end of the platform, hat in hand. “Au plaisir, messieurs,” were 
his last words. 

The situation of Montreux is delightful. It is a sort of earthly 
paradise. Below us stretch the lovely waters of the Lake of Geneva. 
On the other side rise the snow-capped Alps, the Dent du Midi 
splendid in their midst. On our own side of the lake, the hills rise 
above Montreux in terraced gardens, rich in vegetation: the fruit of 
the vine mingling with the blossom of the rose-tree, a delicious 
perfume scenting the air. Houses high up nestle on the hill-sides: 
Swiss chalets with their painted roofs and overhanging eaves. Every- 
where the eye is arrested by gorgeous creepers. Many a wall is a 
hanging garden of graceful, trailing leaves, of dazzling, vivid colouring. 

But then we are in the Canton of Vaud, thought by many to be the 
loveliest part of Switzerland. And round about Montreux the walks 
and excursions are charming and endless. 

“ How exquisite are the secluded wood-paths !” said Mendelssohn, 
keenly sensitive to the beautiful in Nature. ‘Of all the countries 
that I know, the loveliest is the Canton of Vaud! If God should 
grant me a long old age, there would I live. It is a sweet and 
wonderful country. In returning from Italy one feels almost moved 
to tears at the sight of this corner of the world.” 

“It is not only the hand of man that makes the strong con- 
trasts of this lovely country,” said Jean-Jacques Rousseau. ‘“ Nature 
seems to place herself in vivid opposition with herself, so striking 
are the contrasts in the same spot at different times and under 
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different aspects. In the east we have the flowers of Spring; in the 
south those of Autumn; in the north, wintry snow and ice. She 
unites every season at the same moment, every climate in the same 
spot ; contradictory results from the same soil: exhibiting at once a 
combination elsewhere unknown—the productions of the plains side 
by side with those of the Alpine mountains. ‘To these wonders must 
be added innumerable optical illusions ; the mountain-peaks standing 
out in every possible effect, the contrasts of sunshine and shadow, all 
the accidents and variations of light that repeat themselves night and 
morning.” 

All this is quite true. And round about Montreux itself, there is 
something specially charming and attractive. One feels unconsciously 
exhilarated, one hardly knows why. There is a lightness about the 
whole place. It must be the most delightful of sojourns. Like 
Mendelssohn we longed to take up our abode here: not for a life- 
time, but for days and weeks. 

And yet about the town of Montreux itself there is nothing at all 
out of thecommon. It is not full of ancient outlines, like Nuremberg, 
or Dantzic, or Vitré. On the contrary, its streets and houses are 
modern and ordinary. Even here we begin to realise that the Swiss 
are people terribly wanting in character and individuality. But 
somehow, everyone seems in a good temper; everyone appears to 
feel that to live is to be happy. It is a land without Black Mondays. 
The daily round of duties is a recreation. People go to and fro 
with a smile on their faces, with hands full of fruit and flowers— 
those productions that have come down to us from Paradise. The 
very flower-women are a law unto themselves, and deliberately asl 
you ten sous for a buttonhole: a rose or a dozen violets: for which 
they would ask one sou from their next-door neighbour and be well 
paid. How different from the flower-women of Valencia, who for 
three or four sous would give you more flowers than you could 
carry away ! 

But this is the great drawback to Switzerland ; this grasping greed 
of gain. It takes from its charm and beauty, and runs through the 
country like an insidious evil. Every possible fraction is extracted 
from the pocket of the visitor ; it affects the whole working community, 
from the hotel keepers downwards; is worse than the dacksheesh of 
the Egyptian. But this “spoiling the stranger” has become a law 
to the people, fixed and unchangeable as the mountains themselves. 

Montreux, we have said, was an everyday place in appearance. Its 
hilly streets are of yesterday. The ancient town has nearly all dis- 
appeared. Here and there only we came upon a wonderful old- 
world bit to remind us of what once was. Even for a small torrent 
running down from the hills through the town to the lake a stone 
channel has been built, ruining all its rustic beauty. But all round 
about are the wonderful mountains. In these lies the great charm, 
and what more would you have? The mountains snow-capped, 
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cloud-wreathed, find their reflections in the far-famed lake. On this 
first day, however, we did not see the mountain-tops. They were 
buried in mist; the skies were grey and lowering; rain had fallen in 
torrents. It ceased whilst we were in Montreux, only to begin again 
with redoubled force when the tramcar landed us at Territet. The 
grand hotel was so excellent and comfortable that we felt tempted to 
put up with luxury and wait there for fine weather. “A watched for 
visitor never comes,” said H. C.; ‘“‘ we should wait for ever.” And 
as we had booked our luggage to Caux, with true heroism we 
departed. Territet after all is only just above the lake; Caux is up 
in the mountains, and we longed to breathe the mountain air, having 
much need of bracing. 

A funicular railway takes you up the mountain from Territet to 
Caux: a tremendously steep climb and a fine bit of engineering. 
But nothing is impossible in these days and we shall presently have a 
railway to the moon, and an electric telegraph to Mars. 

Glion is the first station, and here we change trains. We imagined, 
somehow, that Caux was the terminus, and hence arose a blunder by 
which we eventually profited. The train stopped at Caux: nobody 
got out or in, nobody called the name of the station. There was not 
a house visible. The whole place was shrouded in mist; rain was 
still falling. A damp, cold, creepy atmosphere penetrated the carriage. 
Only H. C., who loves to dwell in the clouds, felt in his element. 
He wrapped his martial cloak about him and declared that life 
was worth living. For the time being he was a second Mark 
Tapley. 

“That looks very much like our traps going off,” he suddenly 
remarked, peering through the mist and the rain. 

“Not probable,” we returned. “All bags are alike in these 
days.” 

“But no one has got out,” he wisely objected. ‘“ Bags don’t 
go about by themselves for change of air or in search of the 
picturesque.” 

Just then the train moved on. The climb seemed to get more 
and more steep; the engine behind us puffed and snorted through 
the elements, keeping up an incessant grumble at such hard work. 
This went on for a long time. We seemed to be getting far above 
the world, though always in mist and rain: dense cloudland. 

“Caux is a long way off,” said H. C. rather sarcastically. There 
was a suspicious ring in his voice, half triumphant. It said plainly 
“T told you so;” but he waited for the event. This did not tarry. 
Again the train stopped: this time at a small roadside shanty: a 
mere platform without shelter. ‘Caux at last,” we said, and 
got out. 

Nobody else moved. It was very funny. 

“They must be glued to their seats,” we remarked. 

*« Asphyxiated by the mountain air,” returned the sarcastic H. C. 
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“Where is the luggage?” we asked the guard, which seemed as 
fixed as the passengers. 

“Whose luggage ?” he returned. 

“Ours, naturally,” we explained. ‘Sundry Gladstone bags: hat- 
boxes: a case belonging to H. C. with reams of paper for writing 
poetry.” 

“Why, that was all put out at Caux,” cried the guard. 
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HOTEL AND STATION, ROCHERS DE NAYE. OBSERVATORY IN BACKGROTND. 


We felt dissolving into our boots. This was a helpless state of 
things. The miserable platform was still in cloudland and a deluge. 

“* What is to be done?” we asked. 

“You must stay here till the next down-train. That will not be 
for some hours.” 

‘In the mist and the rain?” cried H.C. “No shelter? no food ? 
no Laffite ?” 


“They don’t keep choice wine-cellars up here,” laughed the guard ; 
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“and as nobody stops here, food and shelter would only be wasted on 
the mountain air.” 

“Ts there no alternative ?” we asked. 

“Certainly,” he answered. ‘You had better go right up to the 
Rochers de Naye. I was there this morning. It was all in brilliant 
sunshine. You will find a capital hotel; food, Laffite, and everything 
you could wish for.” 

Without half a second’s consideration we returned to our seats, the 
guard shut the door, and again the train moved on. 

We now understood why the other passengers were immovable : 
they were simply taking an excursion beyond cloudland, to the 
Rochers de Naye. In our ignorance we had never heard of the 
Rochers de Naye: had no idea this railway had been extended to 
the mountain-top, with telegraphs, telephones and a luxurious hotel 
established above the clouds. 

The train puffed and snorted ; it was almost like going up the side 
of a house. Still the mist and the rain went on. It seemed that the 
journey would never end. Seven thousand feet above the sea? We 
thought it must be seven thousand miles. Presently, in the midst 
of dense clouds and heavy rain and depressing gloom, we entered a 
tunnel. It was only changing gloom for pitch darkness. This went 
on for a time, and when we emerged we thought we were dreaming. 
Mist and rain had disappeared; there was not a cloud in the sky; 
the sun was warm and dazzling. 

Never shall we forget the effect of the transformation. Here we 
were in summer ; down at Caux and Montreux it was still misty and 
gloomy and rainy. We looked out and saw that the clouds were 
below us, and had never experienced so curious a sensation. We 
were on a level with the snow-tops of the mountains, glittering in the 
sunshine, a wonderful forest of peaks around us. In a sheltered spot 
stood the hotel, large, substantial, and a reality. A hundred yards 
above it was the highest point of all, from which, as it were, you 
commanded the world. 

As for the air—when we left the train, we felt that wings had been 
given to us. It was a revelation and a new experience. Surely we 
had never breathed before, and surely our bodies had left all that was 
earthly and material behind them? The asphyxiated passengers came 
back to life, unglued themselves, and tumbled out péle-méle as the 
train steamed up to the little station, which is also a post-office. For 
there is even a post-office up in this mountain fastness above the 
clouds. It must be that the letters written here have a celestial ring 
about them. 

All the passengers at once made for the highest point, following 
each other in a long string, like turkeys in a farmyard. Their outlines 
—curious grotesque outlines, you may be sure—were strongly marked 
against the white snow. It was a perfectly white world, pure and 
beautiful. 
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For ourselves, we were in a dilemma. No sooner had we touched 
ground and breathed the air than we felt there could be no returning 
that day. But our luggage had been put out at Caux. H.C. had 
been keen and practical for once, though literally in cloudland. 
We sought the manager and explained our difficulty. Never was 
manager so agreeable and obliging. Everything that we needed he 
would lend us. He would telephone to Caux. There would be 
another train that evening, if there were any more passengers to 
bring up. People often came by it, stayed the night, got up early 
next morning for the sunrise, and went back by the first train. If 
the train arrived it should bring the luggage ; failing that, it would 
come up by the first train in the morning. For the next day was 
Sunday ; and we felt that a quiet Sunday up here, out of the world, 
near the skies, above the clouds of earth, figuratively and literally, 
would be worth its weight in gold. 

So comforted, we departed, following the turkey-string of excur- 
sionists. 

They were now in a group on the uppermost platform, which we 
may as well call the Observatory. Only a handful of people after all ; 
perhaps thirty of them ; and they stood a black, excited, gesticulating 
assembly, thrown into strong contrast by the white snow and the 
blue sky. We thought it a sharp climb, for bicycling had put the 
heart out of gear, and its behaviour was eccentric. 

The handful of people were making a great Babel. They were 
chiefly French, Swiss, and Germans, and these are not of those who 
take things quietly. One German had with him three photographic 
machines: one in each hand, one slung across his shoulders : the last 
a “binocular.” He cultivated the severely military in aspect, tone 
and expression. His companion who was many years older than him- 
self addressed him as “ Herr Baron.” He photographed everything 
from every point of view, clicking his machines as sharply as if giving 
the word of command to a regiment of soldiers. When there was 
nothing else left to photograph, he took his friend four times over ; 
back view, front view, and two side views. This happened when the 
rest of the passengers had filed down again. We thought him very 
eccentric. First he glared at us; then came up and asked if he might 
have the honour of taking us also. We civilly declined, and he 
evidently thought we were refusing a good offer. Finally he too 
departed, leaving us alone on the mountain-top. They were all 
returning by the train, these human turkeys. It was splendid to 
think that we should be left in possession. 

But the view! We did not shout and gesticulate like the rest of 
the little crowd, but we were none the less overpowered and impressed. 
We gazed over vast valleys. They were invisible, it is true, but we 
knew they were there. Below us was the region of cloudland ; impene- 
trable vapours, rolling and moving and changing form every moment. 
It seemed a thick, dense curtain capable of sustaining us. Over 
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and over again the desire seized us to hurl ourselves from this great 
height into the yawning abyss of clouds. The impression upon the 
mind was that we should alight upon a soft and downy substance in 
which we should float deliciously and for ever. It was impossible to 
realise that we could fall through that opaque mass ; fall, fall, until 
death met us on the way. 

Far down we knew was the lake of Geneva, and from the lake all 
this wonderful world of mist was rising. All around us far and near 
were the snow-peaks stretching to the skies: the wonderful ranges of 
the Alps. The clouds wreathed about them in every fantastic form, 
veiling and unveiling. It seemed that we only were above cloudland. 
Most of the famous peaks were there: Mont Blanc, Téte Noire, 
Aiguille Verte, Wetterhorn, Matterhorn, Dent du Midi: all these we 
caught in a group as it were: one grand, majestic, overpowering 
assemblage. And though some of the peaks were seven thousand 
feet and more above our present elevation, yet we almost seemed on 
a level with them. 

As the day went on to evening and sunset, the strange fantastic 
beauty of the scene was beyond all description. It was a magic 
world, of which we had never seen the like. The sun went down 
into the mist, and all the mountain-peaks turned rosy red. The sky 
behind them was everything from pale rose to deep azure: colours 
that melted into each other. Then the clouds rose out of the abyss 
and creeped and wreathed about until they swept past us in torrents 
of vapour. 

Next occurred a strange phenomenon: strange to us unacquainted 
with mountain-tops and the mysteries of their world. We had our 
backs to the sun. Suddenly in frent of us there appeared a great 
oval frame with prismatic colours. In this frame we saw ourselves 
distinctly reflected ; diaphanous, intangible. The effect was startling, 
curious and uncanny. For once we gazed upon our own ghosts and 
wondered whether they were our astral bodies. It might be that 
this rarefied air, this Mahomet-coffin position between heaven and 
earth separated the spiritual from the material. In that case where 
were our astral bodies off to? What voyage of discovery? Mars or 
Venus? There was no doubt H. C.’s would make direct for the 
latter. Were we bound for the mountains of the moon? or an 
examination of the spots on the sun? 

As we looked the vision gradually faded, just as ghosts fade away. 
We have seen them ourselves at midnight in distant cathedrals. We 
saw them when Quasimodo was charming all our material senses to 
sleep in Tarragona, and nothing but the spiritual part of us was awake 
and alert. 

The effect was so strange on this mountain-top, the vision so 
beautiful with all its rainbow hues, that as it faded we called to it 
to come back ; to stop; to gladden our eyes yet a little. It was deaf 
to entreaty. We waited, hoping it would return. It did so in about 
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four minutes, but this time it was fainter and more shadowy, as 
though the astrals had gone far on their journey, and were approach- 
ing the planets. Only a moment’s vision was vouchsafed, and then 
all was over. But it was almost more beautiful and effective for its 
fleeting nature. Of course we understood how the effect was pro- 
duced, but in first moment we would not examine into causes, 
preferring to accept the spiritual and supernatural. 

We turned to the sun. As it sank into the mist it seemed to 
create confusion and consternation in the clouds. They owed their 
life to the sun, he was about to disappear, and they rebelled. There 
seemed a perfect convulsion going on amongst them. They tossed 
and rolled about and crept round the hills. Their motion was as 
rapid as it was fantastic. 

Then suddenly, in a flash, literally in a moment of time, they utterly 
disappeared ; and Geneva’s lake was spread out before us in all its 
glory ; the sun still above the horizon flashing upon its surface. We 
could just discern a steamer ploughing the waters, looking no larger 
than a fly upon a wall. The whole thing was a dream-world ; fairy- 
land ; a land of enchantment; anything but the ordinary earth on 
which we lived and moved. We had never felt so much in another 
state of existence. It was the experience of our sleeping hours come 
to life and reality. Even the people of the hotel said it was excep- 
tional. And it seemed as though the mist had cleared for our special 
benefit, to give us that marvellous view, for it lasted about one minute 
only. Then vapours and clouds wreathed and tore up from the lake, 
and quickly as they had disappeared, so the whole vast valley once 
more filled with cloudland. 

The beauties of the afterglow were beyond all imagining in the sky 
and on the mountains. The white snow-peaks retained their flush ; 
the heavens were a deep dark azure, out of which the stars came 
by-and-by like trembling points of liquid silver. 

Before this we had watched the human turkeys re-enter the train, 
which waited for them just beyond the hotel. The Herr Baron with 
his three photographic machines stepped in with his military air and 
fierce moustache. Notacreature remained behind. Then the whistle 
shrieked—a funny sound up in these mountain regions—-and the train 
began to serpentine through the snow until it entered the tunnel with 
another shriek, and we saw it no more. When it issued out of that 
tunnel it would have returned to cloudland and the earth ; the mist 
and the rain. We watched the afterglow as long as we could: as long 
as circulation kept going. When it stopped and we felt in jeopardy, 
it was time to go down. It was very cold, yet the air was so light 
and delicious that we were loth to leave it. We had never breathed 
anything so exhilarating, so health-restoring. 

H. C. made a short cut downwards and tobogganed over the hard 
snow, gradually warming to the speed of an express train. Near the 
end of the slope, not far from the hotel, he suddenly disappeared, to 
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our intense horror and amazement. We were paralysed with fear. 
A patch of soft snow had let him in. We immediately had visions of 
a funeral, a Dead March in Saul, a great poet’s life cut short, agonising 
telegrams to heart-broken parents, sensational paper-paragraphs ; Lady 
Maria living just long enough to make another will ; and last, but not 
least, our blighted holiday. But in a moment he reappeared on the 
surface like a Jack-in-the-box, a black object upon the white snow, 
suggestive of imp-land and the lower regions. We even thought 
we smelt sulphur. Then he frantically waved his hat to intimate 
that he was none the worse for his trip into the bowels of the 
earth, and to encourage us to follow in his track. We unparalysed 
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and went down by the path. It was less adventurous, but slow 
and sure. 

As it happened there were no more passengers that night, and the 
last train did not run. So we had to do without our luggage, and the 
manager came to the rescue. We found the hotel very comfortable ; 
far more so than one had any right to expect seven thousand feet 
above the world. Instead of starvation fare there was abundance and 
excellence. The rooms were admirable, and the views from the 
windows over the mountain ranges would have atoned for any amount 
of shortcomings. 

There was no sunrise the next morning, and so the waiter did not 
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wake us at five o’clock, as he had been bidden. ‘“ He thought it a 
pity to disturb ces messieurs, as there was nothing to see.” And yet 
when we did get up, the sun shone so brilliantly that we wondered 
whether the waiter had not overslept himself and taken refuge in 
philanthropy. We never knew. For ourselves, we had passed a 
night in the agonies of neuralgia, and falling asleep at last long after 
the small hours, should not have been in a very good mood for 
turning out in the grey dawn, icy cold, to enjoy sunrise effects. 

A notice in our room much amused us. “Visitors at the hotel 
were begged not to take the blankets off their beds when they get up 
to see the sunrise: the porter having special blankets for the 
occasion.” We imagined the graceful procession of perhaps fifty 
people of all ages, dimensions and weights starting, struggling on 
their pilgrimage to the top, in all stages of déshabille, one following 
another—like turkeys again—all wrapped up in blankets over head 
and ears! Could these unpicturesque people be lovers of the beauti- 
ful in Nature ? 

We shall never forget that quiet Sunday at the Rochers de 
Naye. 

All traces of neuralgia had left us and never came again. We 
had the whole morning to ourselves up to the arrival of the first train 
towards mid-day. All clouds had disappeared. We climbed to the 
Observatory. The view was magnificent, sublime, bewildering ; there 
is no adjective strong enough to express the reality. To-day every- 
thing was visible ; and so rarefied was the air that everything seemed 
near. 

Now we saw what vast precipices we overlooked ; how, if we had 
hurled ourselves into cloudland yesterday, we should not have 
floated on for ever in realms Elysian, but met sudden death in some 
yawning crevice, or on the point of some jutting rock. Far down 
below us, looking like a dream, stretched Geneva’s fair lake flashing 
warm in the sunshine. A white-winged boat upon its surface looked 
like a small toy. The houses on its borders were just discernible. 
Everything down there was green and summer-like, and far up the 
mountain-slopes there were sunny nooks where fir-trees grew and 
chalets nestled. 

But we were in a white world. The sun shining upon the snow 
was dazzling. ‘The whole range of mountain-peaks uprose pure and 
white and bridal-like, stretching towards the sky, blue, calm, holy as 
we had never felt it before. There we traced the upper valley of the 
Rhone ; and we even imagined we could just discern the far-off Rhéne- 
Glacier, where the famous river takes its source. It was Sunday, 
but every day spent in such delicious solitude must be a Sabbath. 
There was no church here of man’s building, nor was it needed ; we 
were in the midst of a vast heavenly temple ; a building not made 
with hands ; and we seemed very close to the portals of heaven itself. 
There were no clashing peals to irritate with their cracked incessant 
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noise, but if we listened attentively, rising out of the depths and 
across the chasms, all about the mountain-slopes we heard the sweet- 
est softest stealing of invisible bells ; chimes not struck upon earthly 
metal but belonging to paradise. We heard them distinctly; the air 
was full of their melody. It is an illusion peculiar to mountain-tops ; 
to the centre of the wide ocean; to all vast solitudes. We have 
heard it over and over again; it is the music of the spheres; and 
to us this morning it sang of praise and thanksgiving for the beauties 
of earth. Every hour brought a change of light-and-shadow effect ; 
a change of colouring ; a succession of lovely and perfect scenes. 





COURTYARD, CHILLON, WHERE THE PRISONERS WALKED. 


We had some hours of this wonderful solitude ; but presently, far 
down we saw the little train creeping about the hills like an insidious 
serpent coming to disturb our rest. 

It came at last and disgorged its fifty passengers who were taking 
their Sunday excursion ; who had come up for a déjeuner, to see the 
view, and return in the afternoon. As the train brought our luggage 
also, we forgave it the rest of its indiscretions. 

The day went on, and so did our love for these enchanted regions. 
The air was so wonderful that already we felt renewed, capable of 
jumping over the moon We agreed that a few days here would be 
more than well spent, and made up our minds accordingly. Even 
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if we left a few things undone at the other end of our wanderings, it 
was worth the cost. 

** You will charm us if you remain,” said the good manager. “We 
have had a wretched season ; day after day rain, nothing but rain. 
You hear nothing but weeping and wailing on account of mauvaises 
affaires. But the Swiss, you know, have always a little reserve fund 
to draw upon.” 

That we did not doubt. We certainly saw no signs of poverty and 
privation as we went through the land. 

But we found that we had reckoned without our host, represented 
on this occasion by the weather. It remained splendid throughout 
the whole day. The sunset was gorgeous; the mountain-peaks and 

pes wore their loveliest rose-tint ; everything was calm, beautiful 
and serene, including the distant sleeping lake; the sun went down 
behind the hills, a glowing golden ball; far on into the night the 
after-glow remained, most unwilling to fade. 

Again we had it all to ourselves. The little train had gone back 
with its load ; the world was left to usand darkness; or rather a long 
drawn-out twilight and afterglow. It seemed impossible to leave the 
Observatory for such vulgar considerations as dinner; and only when 
the bell had rung three times—the last time so frantically that we felt 
cook, manager and waiters were going stark, staring mad—did we at 
last make up our minds to go down. Another five minutes, and we 
should certainly have had to face a party of lunatics. 

“You have been fortunate in the weather,” said the manager, when 
we bade him good-night. ‘‘ We have not had so fine a Sunday through 
the whole summer. Such a day up here is worth a Jew’s ransom. 
I really think we are going to have our été de St. Michel. La bonne 
nuit, messieurs. Dormez bien.” 

“To-morrow morning you will wake us without fail,” we severely 
said to the porter, on whom the duty devolved. “Sunrise or no 
sunrise, come to our rooms at five thirty.” 

“A votre service, monsieur,” returned the subdued keeper of 
blankets. He felt that we saw through his philanthropy. Neverthe- 
less he failed again, and this time with good excuse. It was 
impossible to realise the change. The next morning everything was 
blotted out. Not a mountain-top was to be seen, not an inch of blue 
sky. A gale was blowing so strong and furious that outside we could 
not stand against it without holding on. Thick clouds enveloped us 
driving fast and furious. Hail and snow were falling at express speed. 
We had never seen or felt anything like it. The whole air seemed 
possessed of legions of imps in their very worst mood. That such 
a yesterday could be followed by such a to-day seemed the most 
incomprehensible wonder of all. The porter was freely forgiven for 
disobeying orders. ‘“J’en étois sir,” he replied, in old-fashioned 
French, with a wise shake of the head. “A quoi bon Intelligence 
si on ne s’en sert point ?” 
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When we went into the office we had no need to ask for the bill. 
The manager placed it before us with a sad smile. “I knew you 
would leave,” he said; “no one could stay in such weather. Yester- 
day I had hopes, but now I give it up. Yet it is so intensely furious, 
it may be short-lived. But snow has fallen in the night, and you 
might be snowed up,” he frankly added. “It does happen some- 
times.” 

We shuddered at the prospect, paid the bill, and declared our 
resolve, all being well, of returning next year for a longer sojourn. 
So fierce were the elements that we could hardly walk the ten yards 
to the train. With joy unspeakable, such as yesterday we could 
never have imagined we should feel on leaving these celestial regions, 
we heard the first puff of the engine and felt the first downward 
motion. It was an uncomfortable journey. All the gilt was taken 
off the ginger-bread ; all the sunshine out of our sky. Had we had 
one glimpse of paradise only to be turned hopelessly without the 
gates ? 

* At least,” said H. C. as we went down and down, “ there is the 
comfortable feeling that we need have no doubt about the weather, 
and are not in an uncertain state of mind—worst of all states. 
Ah! here is Caux,” as the train stopped in cloudland, and the guard 
sarcastically shouted the name in at our window. “On the whole 
I don’t think we will get out here.” 

The train crept down to Glion, where the snow had given place to 
a deluge of rain. We changed trains, and as the car was open we 
had the benefit of a free shower-bath. Territet was hailed as a City 
of Refuge. 

As good fortune would have it, the rain ceased, though the 
clouds did not lift, and we decided to take a short walk to Chillon in 
spite of muddy roads. And down here there was comparatively no 
wind ; it was impossible to realise that round about the mountain-tops 
a furious gale was raging. The obliging chambermaid at the hotel 
offered to lend H. C. a pair of Swiss pattens ; but the very first step 
he took in them he came down gracefully upon his nose—humiliating 
position for a great poet—and they had to be declined with thanks— 
like a rejected MS. 

Down the road we went, through the mud and under the clouds. 
Clouds and fantastic mists hung about the mountains ; the Dent du 
Midi was quite invisible. This was not our idea of the sunny, 
romantic, mountain-bound Lake of Geneva. But there was the water, 
what we could see of it; and in spite of adverse circumstances, it 
charmed. 

A very short walk brought us to Chillon, most ancient and 
romantic, most historical and beautiful object on Lake Léman. 
It is in the neighbourhood of the high mountains. The Dent du 
Midi stands near it across the water, in all its glory. One feels with 
melancholy satisfaction that at least the prisoners had the beauties of 
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Nature to look upon and while away their captive hours. The Castle 
has existed for centuries, and yet very little was said or sung about 
it before the days of Byron. One meets the name of Byron at 
every turn. 

We soon reached the well-known outlines. Like a lovely air 
hackneyed on a barrel-organ, Chillon has been so written about, so 
sketched and painted, one feared a commonplace atmosphere would 
surround and spoil it. But as soon as you catch sight of its walis 
and towers, reflected in the clear water, surrounded by those splendid 
mountains, every past impression gives place to present charm. You 
see it for the first time as it is, and are fascinated. At once it creeps 
into your heart, for its own sake as well as that of Bonivard, the 
Prisoner of Chillon. Not the only prisoner, for it has had numberless 
victims far more to be pitied than Bonivard ; but only Bonivard had 
a Byron to immortalise his name: though after all, Byron’s prisoner 
was more imaginary than real; more a type than an actual personage. 
And yet he very closely touched the truth. It was later on that he 
knew all about Bonivard and introduced him into those well-known 
lines, so often quoted : 


“Chillon! thy rrison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar; for ‘twas trod 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if the cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonivard! May none those marks efface! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God.” 

Historically, we first hear of the Castle of Chillon in the year 830, 
and even then it was used as a prison; a gloomy building, shut out 
from the world, where only sky, lake, and mountains could be seen. 
Here Louis-le-Débonnaire imprisoned Count Wala, Abbé of Corbie, 
for inciting Louis’ sons to rebellion against him. Wala was cousin 
to Charlemagne, grandson to Charles-Martel, and was ambitious. 

Chillon in those days was a small habitation, perched on the 
rock. In 1150 it belonged to the Bishop of Sion, who possibly 
satisfied with his own magnificent stronghold, leased his Chillon 
property to the Counts of Savoy. In 1224 it passed into their 
possession ; and in 1250 Count Peter of Savoy, who was called “ Le 
petit Charlemagne,” added to it and turned it into a strong fortress, 
and a royal residence. When he died, it lost much of its importance 
as a residence, but was kept up as a fortress and a prison. 

The Castle stands close to the road. A wooden bridge over the 
moat leads to the interior, where you find yourself in an atmosphere 
of the past. It now belongs to the Canton de Vaud, and has been 
restored by an Association. The place is empty with the exception 
of a few old pieces of furniture and carved wood, which seem to 
indicate the commencement of a museum of antiquities. In spite of 
restoration the rooms are extremely interesting, with their enormous 
fireplaces, their ancient windows looking on to lake and mountain. 
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One room, the smallest of all, was one of the most picturesque. It 
was called the Duchess’s room; and if a duchess occupied it 
in the days of torture, many a prayer must have ascended heaven- 
wards for the unhappy prisoners. Their lords might be hard and 
inhuman, but with a few exceptions the women were feminine and 
compassionate. 

In the torture-chamber one realised many a past horror. Its centre 
was a wooden pillar seamed and scored by the hot iron too often 
used. One little old lady who went over it with us clasped her 
hands and shed tears as her imagination pictures the cruelties of the 
Middle Ages. 

“Do you think such things happened?” she asked us. ‘“ Were 
men as barbarous as they are represented in the Middle Ages—those 
ages to which we owe everything that is beautiful and romantie ? 
Monsieur, I trace my descent back to one of the unfortunate noble- 
men said to have perished on this beam. That is why I weep. Tell 
me, does not history exaggerate ?” 

What consolation could we give the beautiful little old lady with 
her white hair and aristocratic face and bearing, who charmed us 
with her dove-like eyes and gentle voice and heart, and quiet graceful 
footsteps? How confess to an exaggeration we did not believe? 
““Madame,” was all we could say, “ whatever their sufferings, they 
bore them nobly.” 

This black beam, the /ofence, was enormously massive and looked 
very terrible. Here the criminals, guilty or not guilty, were hung, 
until presently, living or dead, their bodies were shot through a hole 
in the wall into the waters of the lake, a hundred fathoms deep. 

Most horrible of all was the Ovwd/iette, its very name sufficiently 
suggestive. A trapdoor opened to a small, short spiral staircase, in 
pitch darkness. Down this the wretched prisoner walked, until the 
staircase coming to an end he was hurled eighty feet downwards, the 
body falling upon large knives pointed to receive it. Interesting 
above all is the dungeon of Bonivard, with its pillars and Gothic 
arches, which might almost be the aisles of some lovely cathedral. 
It certainly must be the most picturesque dungeon in existence, with 
its exquisite pillars, receding arches and groined roof. Once it was 
divided into small cells, but now all is thrown open. Here prisoners 
languish no more. We have fallen upon times of peace and mercy. 
Massacres, inquisitions, secret tortures, unholy captivities, are of 
the past. 

Bonivard was a Prior of St. Victor; a Savoyard by birth, who had 
transferred his affections to Geneva, then going through its religious 
crises. The times were out of joint, but momentous and intensely 
interesting. Farel was swaying Calvin, and Calvin was girding him- 
self to the battle. Whatever Geneva is now, it has had great influence 
in its day, and seen great men. Such names as Calvin, Beza, Farel, 
D’Aubigné, Knox, Casaubon, Voltaire, Rousseau, Neckar, Madame 
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de Staél, Saussure, Bonnet, De Luc, De Candolle, Sismondi, and 
others, all rise before us in a great crowd at the mention of Geneva. 

Bonivard loved it, and so made an enemy of Duke Charles 
in h's endeavours to free Geneva from the yoke of Savoy. He 
was seized and secretly imprisoned, but escaped at the end of two 
years. Again he was taken, and this time more carefully guarded. 
For six long years he languished in prison, part of the time chained 
to a pillar—like Lord Bateman in the ballad. That pillar now bears 
the names of Byron (said to be a forgery), of Shelley, Dumas, George 
Sand, Quinet, Dickens, Victor Hugo, Eugtne Sue, Tartarin, and 
others, protesting against tyranny. 

The floor beneath the pillar is worn away with Bonivard’s weary 
footsteps. Looking across his dungeon, through the small window 
he could just see a glimpse of blue sky, to remind him that Heaven 
was still over all. The first two years of his captivity were com- 
paratively light; but the whole of the last four were spent in this 
dreary dungeon below the level of the lake. Then in 1536 came the 
conquest of Vaud by the Bernese. A thousand men under Negeli 
besieged Chillon, firing upon it from the lake. Beaufort fled in a 
barque and the Castle yielded. Bonivard was released and taken 
in triumph to Geneva, where he lived honoured and useful until 
1570, dying at the age of seventy-four. After his freedom the current 
of his life changed. He had begun life as a Roman Catholic of the 
interesting Renaissance period. During the six years of his captivity 
he must have pondered long and deeply upon all these things. Once 
free, he became a Protestant, working steadily for the cause. He 
was also very domesticated, and became the husband of four wives. 

Few places with a reputation bear a visit better than Chillon. One 
is unwilling to leave the interior, still more the exterior. We linger 
about it, tracing its lovely outlines from every point of view. We go 
down to the edge of the lake and are fascinated by its reflections. 
Whatever its past history, it now only suggests peace and repose, 
swords turned into pruning-hooks. We take a white-winged boat, and 
waft gently to and fro under the very shadow of the great mountains. 
Chillon stands firm as the ages, full of dignity, romance and beauty. 

The air comes down to us, soft and caressing, from the Upper 
Rhone Valley. Within hail it opens with magnificent scenery. The 
river, gathering strength from the time it leaves the Rhone glacier, 
runs between the mountains, falling into the lake; to fall out again 
near Geneva, and continue its unrivalled course to the Mediterranean : 
a broad, matchless stream, of which France may well be proud. 

In vain that morning we gazed at the clouds for sign of parting 
and blue sky. It would not come. But we determined not to lose 
hope, and we did well. In due course, when that morning had 
passed out of time, there came such blue skies and sunshine and 
perfect air as we had never enjoyed: weather that gilded the after 
hours, and turned this lower world of ours into a paradise. 

















“BEWARE!” 
AN EPISODE. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. 


"[ BE incident I am about to narrate happened many years ago, 
when I was a young fellow of two or three-and-twenty. 

The month was September. My friend Fulford and I had spent 
the preceding three weeks together in a walking tour, doing the thing 
in leisurely fashion, and stopping to sketch anything that took our 
fancy by the way. We were both artists by profession, and having 
done with the schools, were gathering hints and materials for the 
pictures we hoped to have in readiness for one or other of the spring 
exhibitions. Fulford, however, had been compelled to leave me a 
couple of days earlier, and I was now finishing my tour alone. 

The dull autumn afternoon was beginning to close in when the 
fact dawned upon me that I had lost my way. The route I had 
laid down for myself led across a wide range of desolate moorland, 
one portion of which pertained to Derbyshire, and the other to the 
neighbouring county of York. I had nothing but a foot-track to 
guide me, and it was now evident that at a point where it bifurcated 
I must have taken the wrong path. 

The discovery was not a pleasant one. I ought to have been at 
Yarfield by this time, where my friend Ducie, whose father was 
rector there, would be looking out for my arrival. When I halted 
to consider my position I could see the track I was following 
winding on and on, like a narrow faded ribbon, across the heathy 
uplands, till finally it disappeared over a ridge a couple of miles or 
more away. 

Gradually the evening closed in, till the last trace of twilight faded 
out of the sky, and therewith the track became wholly indistinguish- 
able. By this time I was pretty well fagged out, so, having found a 
convenient boulder, I sat down on it, and lighting my pipe, waited 
for the moon to rise, which I knew it would do about an hour lJater. 
I had a little sherry in my flask, and this, with half a captain’s 
biscuit, made another man of me. By half-past eight the moon had 
risen sufficiently to light me on my way. 

A walk of three or four miles brought me gradually down from the 
lofty range of moorland which I had been traversing for so many 
hours into a narrow valley, through which ran a high road, bounded 
on either side by a wall of loose stones. There was no sign of 
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human life visible and nothing whatever to guide me, and whether to 
turn to the right or the left I knew not. After a moment’s hesitation 
I turned to the right, and plodded wearily on. 

At length a welcome gleam of light greeted my eyes, and presently 
I found myself in front of a long, low, stone-built house, with a steep 
roof and deep eaves and lozenge-paned windows set in lead. On 
one side of it was fixed a water-trough, overshadowed by two 
spreading elms. As far as I could discern, no other house stood 
near. A swinging sign proclaimed it for an inn, a fact which was 
further emphasised by the figure of a burly carter, whose team was 
standing close by, and who was just then engaged in paying his 
respects to a tankard of ale. A sigh of relief escaped me. Not a 
step farther would I budge till the morrow. 

As I walked up to the door the carter set down his empty tankard 
and then, with a crack of his whip and a “Gee up, my beauties,” got 
his team under way, which presently lumbered off down the moon-lit 
road. 

The open door of the inn revealed to me a low-ceilinged room, 
with a sanded floor and a wooden settle running round two sides of 
it, together with a couple of not overclean deal tables, on which were 
the ring-marks of many a pewter or earthenware measure. The 
room was lighted by two common tallow candles in tin sconces over 
the fireplace, and its only occupant was a woman, who was bending 
over the fire as I went in, but who turned quickly and confronted me 
at the sound of my footsteps on the sanded floor. 

Lifting my hat, I said: ‘Can you oblige me by letting me have 
some supper and a bed?” 

She was a thin, middle-aged, careworn-looking woman, dressed in 
a common print gown with a black stuff apron. Her eyelashes were 
perfectly white, and shaded narrow, greenish-grey eyes, which looked 
at me with an expression such as I had never seen in the eyes of 
anyone before. Cruelty and cunning were to be read there—or so it 
seemed to me. I was a very young man, and in those days my 
imagination often ran away with me, but the impression the woman 
made upon me was anything but favourable. 

Before replying to my question she considered me with a slow 
comprehensive stare, holding an elbow in the hollow of either hand 
as she did so. 

Then, speaking in low smooth tones, she said: “ Supper and a 
bed did you say, sir? We don’t generally find folk with beds; but 
I'll ask my husband and let you know.” 

With that she disappeared into an inner room, and shut the door 
behind her; and presently there reached me the murmur of a man’s 
deep tones. Then the door was opened, and there lounged into 
view a heavy-browed, cadaverous-faced fellow, middle-aged and with 
grizzled hair, which was covered by a cap made of the skin of some 
animal with the hair outside. He wore a frayed velveteen coat and 
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gaiters, and was smoking a short. clay pipe. He, too, took me in 
from top to toe before speaking, and I saw a sudden gleam come 
into his eyes as they rested for a moment on some feature of my 
apparel. Could it be the diamond stud which fastened my collar, 
and which my loose tie allowed to be seen, that had elicited that 
swift gleam of cupidity? Either that, or my watch-guard, or both. 

“You want some supper and a bed, my missus tells me,” growled 
the fellow without removing his pipe. ‘Well, you can have ’em 
both—why not?” He pushed up his cap a little way, scratched 
his head for a moment or two, and then slouched out of sight again. 
My feelings at that moment were anything but enviable. 

Presently the woman reappeared, carrying a brass candlestick with 
a lighted candle in it, and led the way into a sort of parlour, doubt- 
less the best room in the house. Although the floor was sanded, 
there was a substantial mahogany table, with hair-seated chairs and 
a sofa, all, however, much the worse for wear. A few cheap prints 
decorated the walls. 

“‘We have nothing in the house, sir, but some cold ribs of beef, 
unless you would prefer eggs and bacon,” said the woman, who 
spoke in a tone which implied a certain amount of education. 

“ The beef will do capitally,” I answered, “with a cup of tea, hot 
and strong.” I had had eggs and bacon put before me so often in 
the course of the past fortnight that I felt as if I should never want 
to set eyes on them again. 

When the woman was gone I divested myself of my knapsack, and 
tossed it and my sketch-book on the sofa. Then I sat down on the 
most comfortable chair I could find, and proceeded to consider my 
position. Certainly I liked neither the man’s looks nor those of his 
wife, and, taken together, they filled me with an indefinable sense of 
mistrust, while something seemed to whisper to me to be on my 
guard. Then I told myself that want of food and over-fatigue were 
breeding a lot of ridiculous notions in my head, and that my land- 
lord and his wife were probably two as honest and well-meaning 
folk as could have been found in the country-side, although not, 
perhaps, of the most prepossessing appearance. After a sound night’s 
sleep I should wake up and laugh at myself for my preposterous 
fancies. 

Next moment I opened my eyes very wide indeed. 

Into the room, carrying the tray containing my supper, came one 
of the finest specimens of youthful womanhood it had ever been my 
good fortune to set eyes on. She was tall, with a figure which 
might have been modelled on the lines of a Juno, full, firm, and 
rounded, and she was probably about twenty years old. Her 
features were as nearly pure Grecian as one ever sees them in these 
northern latitudes; her complexion had the clear paleness of an 
ivory carving, but it was the pallor of perfect health. Her brow was 
low and broad; thick silky coils of raven hair were twisted round 
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her shapely head, while the large luminous eyes which she bent 
upon me were jet black as to colour, but had in them a strangely 
wistful, even pathetic expression which I was wholly at a loss to 
account for at the time, but which after-knowledge fully explained. 
She was dressed in a blue and white cotton half-gown, with a 
petticoat of some dark stuff, and I noticed that her large, but finely- 
shaped hands were somewhat roughened with hard work. It seemed 
impossible that so stately a creature should be a daughter of two 
such people as my host and hostess; equally impossible that she 
should be an ordinary domestic drudge. 

My artistic instincts awoke on the instant. ‘“ What a splendid 
model she would make!” was my first thought. ‘I wonder whether 
it would be possible to get her to sit to me.” 

“Can you tell me how far it is from here to Yarfield!” I 
asked her, as she proceeded to arrange the supper things. 

I had already noticed that round her neck was a ribbon, from 
which hung a small square of cardboard, the purpose of which I was 
at a loss to imagine. This she now turned and held so that I could 
see what was written on it. 

“T am Dumb,” were the words I read there. 

“Great heaven! what a terrible misfortune!” I involuntarily 
exclaimed aloud; but before I had recovered from my stupefaction 
she had left the room. Evidently, however, she was not deaf as well 
as dumb, or she would not have heard the question I put to her. 
“*T must try and make some arrangement to-morrow for getting her 
to sit to me,” was my mental remark as I drew my chair up to the 
table and proceeded to attack the ribs of beef. 

It was certainly a disappointment when, my hunger satisfied, I 
rang the bell, to have it responded to by my landlady; and I may 
here remark that, greatly to my regret, I saw nothing more of my 
youthful Juno. In answer to a question, my landlady informed me, 
in a grudging sort of way, that the girl was an orphan niece, and 
that she had lost her speech when a child through the shock of 
seeing her father accidentally killed. 

After ordering a glass of grog “for the good of the house,” as the 
saying goes, which, however, I found too vile to be drinkable, I rang 
the bell again and asked to be shown to my bedroom, for by this 
time it was all I could do to keep awake. 

After having bidden my landlady good-night and locked my room 
door behind her, I proceeded to take stock of my surroundings, 
The house was evidently a structure of some antiquity, and at one 
time had probably been the home of some well-to-do family, seeing 
that the walls of my bedroom were panelled with oak, now black 
with age, as were also the walls of the corridor which led to it. The 
bedstead, too, which was a massive four-poster with faded moreen 
hangings, together with the rest of the furniture, might have belonged 
to the same period, they being all of substantial mahogany. 
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When staying for the night in strange inns, I always made 
a point of satisfying myself as to the dryness of the bed linen, and 
more than once it happened that I preferred to rest the night through 
on a chair rather than trust myself to its tender mercies. So now, 
holding the candle aloft with one hand, with the other I flung back 
the outer coverings of the bed. Next moment I started back with 
an inarticulate cry of surprise and alarm. In the middle of the bed 
and only a few inches lower than the pillow, lay a long narrow-bladed, 
murderous-looking knife, which caught and flung back the candle- 
light with a chill, steely glitter, such as, under the circumstances, was 
enough to make a man’s blood run cold! 

How long I should have stood and stared at it I know not, had 
not my eyes been attracted by another object lying within an inch or 
two of the knife. On bending over I saw that it was a scrap of 
paper pinned to the pillow. A moment sufficed to unpin it and 
possess myself of it. On it, in an awkward sprawling hand, but 
whether a man’s or a woman’s was impossible to judge, was written 
the one word—“ 3eware /” 

I placed my candle on the dressing-table and sat down. Of 
whom, or of what, was I to beware? That the warning was intended 
for me, and me alone, I could not doubt, nor was it hard to guess 
that it was the dumb girl who had been at the pains of doing 
me this great service. That indefinable something which had looked 
at me out of her eyes when her gaze met mine was now made clear 
to me. She had wanted to warn me against some hidden danger, 
but had not known how to do it. None the less effectual, however, 
had been the plan her woman’s wit had ultimately hit upon. My 
heart went out in silent gratitude to her as I sat there. 

But not much time must be given to reflection. It behoved me 
to be up and doing. That my life was in imminent danger there 
was no room to doubt. 

The first thing I did was to pick up the knife and examine it. I 
could not repress an inward shudder as I ran my thumb lightly along 
its keen edge. Armed with it, any possible assailants would hardly 
fail to find me a dangerous customer to deal with. 

My next step was to examine the room more thoroughly than I 
had yet done. The door, of substantial oak, had been locked by me, 
and I now satisfied myself that it was next to impossible for anyone 
to obtain admission that way. The window had for sole opening a 
narrow casement which a child of six would have had a difficulty in 
squeezing through. The chimney, as a means of either ingress or 
egress, was equally out of the question. Under the bed there was 
nobody hidden. From what quarter was the danger to be looked 
for ? 

I have already mentioned that the room was a wainscoted one. 
“Such things as sliding panels have been heard of before to-day,” 
I muttered to myself; and with that I began to test the woodwork, 
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panel by panel, drumming lightly on each with the fingers of my 
right hand. Ah! here is one that sounds differently from the rest, 
that rings hollow, and as if there were an opening behind it. I test 
it further, and it vibrates slightly under my hand. Doubtless it can 
be opened from the other side by means of a hidden spring. It is 
from this quarter that my danger will come. So far I am satisfied. 

The bedstead stood in one corner, about a couple of feet removed 
from the wall. While examining the room I had noticed that behind 
the head of the bed there was a bell-pull fixed to a wire in the 
ceiling, which, however, had been cut short off at a height of six 
feet or so from the ground. A sudden thought struck me. In my 
knapsack was a small ball of string (useful for various purposes when 
touring), which I now looked for and found. Having mounted 
a chair, I proceeded to tie one end of it to the fragment of bell-rope, 
and then, after cutting a slit in the hangings, I carried the string 
through the hole thus made to a point under the pillow, where my 
hand could readily grasp it. 

By the time this was effected my candle had burnt down to its 
last half-inch, and five minutes later I should be in darkness. Having 
taken off my coat, vest, necktie and collar, and loosened my braces, 
I drew aside the check window blind so as to allow such faint light 
as was afforded by the moon, which was now hidden behind a 
fleece of filmy cloud, to permeate the room. Then, just as my 
candle guttered down and went out suddenly, I kicked off my 
slippers and scrambled into bed. A minute later I had fixed my- 
self in the position in which I intended to await whatever might 
happen first. My right hand, hidden by the bed-clothes, grasped 
the knife; my left hand had hold of the string. I lay directly 
facing the panel through which I felt assured that anyone who 
counted on taking me unawares would make his appearance. 
Should the necessity arise, I could slip out at the back of the bed 
and thus have it between myself and my assailants. A faint silvery 
light pervaded the room in which all objects looked vague and 
ghost-like. 

So long as the need for action was upon me, so long did my 
nerves maintain their tension, but now that there was nothing for 
me to do save to lie where I was and wait, a great fear and depres- 
sion took hola of me, and though still resolved, should the necessity 
arise, to sell my life as dearly as possible, it seemed to me that 
there was very little likelihood of my issuing from that room alive. 
Of course in any encounter a great deal would depend on the 
number of my assailants. For aught I knew to the contrary my 
landlord might have three or four confederates below-stairs, in 
which case my chances of escape would be small indeed. 

Such and such-like were the disquieting thoughts that kept me 
company as I lay there, listening as I had never listened before 
for the coming of I knew not what. 
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At length it came—a sound of stealthy footsteps on the stairs, 
but so faint that but for the midnight stillness which pervaded the 
house, it would have been inaudible. Nearer came the sound, 
pausing at my door fora moment and then passing on. Presently 
it ceased and then I heard the momentary creaking of a door, as 
it might be that of the room next mine. Evidently the crucial 
moment was at hand. 

Taking a firmer grip of my knife and satisfying myself that the 
string had not escaped from my grasp, I fixed my eyes on the 
wainscoting opposite me, and, scarcely breathing, waited. A few 
seconds passed and then, almost without a sound, the panel which 
had rung hollow to my finger-taps glided back, and there, framed 
by the cavity stood my villainous-looking landlord and his wife, he 
carrying a knife almost the counterpart of mine, and she holding 
aloft a lighted lantern with a horn slide. They stood staring at 
me while one might have counted six slowly, as I lay there with 
narrowed lids to all appearance fast asleep. Then the man made 
a step forward into the room closely followed by the woman, but 
the instant they had done so there came a loud and imperative 
ringing at a bell below-stairs. Never were two people more startled 
than my would-be assassins. They gazed at each other in dumb 
terror for a moment or two, after which they vanished as noiselessly 
as they had come, closing the panel behind them. 

What I had done was simply to pull the string between my fingers 
as far as it would yield and then let it go. My ruse had answered 
its purpose even more completely than I had ventured to hope it 
would. 

But it was far from certain that the wretches would not return 
when once they had got over their fright, and although I was worn- 
out with fatigue I durst not venture to close my eyes for a moment, 
lest, in my own despite, I should fall fast asleep. 

Well was it forme I did not, seeing that in less than an hour 
the man and his wife were back again. I was still lying to all 
seeming just as they had left me. It struck me that the man had 
been drinking heavily in the interim, probably with the object of 
stimulating his courage. As before there was a certain hesitancy 
in their movements; and, as before, they stood and fixed me with 
their eyes, as if to make sure I was really asleep. Then it was that 
a hollow voice, which seemed to proceed from behind them, broke 
the silence. ‘Wretches! an unseen eye is watching you,” it said, 
and close upon the words the bell rang again. A low cry broke 
from the woman, and for a space of several seconds they both seemed 
paralysed. Then, with ashen faces, they slunk quietly back out of 
sight, shutting the panel behind them. 

This time I had brought into requisition my skill as an amateur 
ventriloquist. It was an acquirement I had cultivated as a boy, 
greatly to my father’s annoyance, but had rarely practised it of 
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late years. By what simple means is an evil purpose sometimes 
defeated ! 

I was not disturbed again. During the rest of the night I slept 
by fits and starts, a few minutes at a time. Never was daybreak 
more welcome to me than it was that morning. 

I was downstairs at an early hour, and having paid my bill, I set 
out at once. Neither bite nor sup more would I have in that 
accursed house. I saw no one but the landlady. She stared 
curiously at me out of her grey-green eyes, and I returned the look 
with interest. Then her gaze fell before mine. I would fain have 
seen and thanked the dumb girl, to whom I felt that I owed my 
life; but, for her own sake, I durst not ask for her. At a curve of 
the road I turned to take a last look at the house. Something 
seemed to tell me that the girl was watching my departure from an 
upper window, but as the woman was also watching me from the 
doorway I was afraid to wave her any signal of farewell, and so had 
to go on my way, a little sad at heart to think that her fortunes 
should in any way be linked with those of the two wretches from 
whom I had had so narrow an escape. 

I told my tale to the police authorities at Yarfield, leaving them 
to take such steps as the circumstances seemed to warrant. I heard 
afterwards that, on going to the inn, they found it shut up and its 
inmates gone. Garnock and his wife—for that was the precious 
couple’s name—for reasons best known to themselves, had disappeared 
without a word to anyone. They had only been put temporarily 
in charge of the house, the owner having lately died and the 
property not having yet found a purchaser. It seems that their 
reputed niece had only been staying with them for some few days 
prior to their disappearance, and that no one in the neighbourhood 
knew anything of her history. 

But many a time and oft in the years which have come and gone 
since then has the image of that beautiful dumb girl haunted my 
dreams both sleeping and when awake. 

Once again, some six or seven years later, I saw her, but only 
for a space of a few seconds. It was on the terrace at the Crystal 
Palace on a firework night, while the whole vast assemblage of faces 
was lighted up with coloured fire. She was standing within a dozen 
yards of me, leaning on the arm of a stalwart-looking young man, 
her husband unmistakably. It seemed to me as though my eyes 
had been drawn to her face by the attractive force which her own 
intense gaze exercised over me, for that she had been the first to see 
and recognise me was evident. 

As far as I could judge, she seemed both well and happy ; but the 
light went out as suddenly as it had come, while I was still staring, 
rooted to the spot. At once I began to make my way through the 
crowd, towards the place where she had been standing, but when the 
light flashed out again she was nowhere to be seen. 
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CHAPTER I. 


LITTLE inland from the sea-coast lay the great tract of marsh- 
é lands which in the year 1603, when James I. ruled in England, 
went by the name of Kettering Mere. 

A long strip, consisting of many acres of low-lying land, half marsh 
and half shallow lake, ran far into the depths of Kettering Forest, 
and on the margin of this Mere, surrounded by forest trees which 
grew densely round it on the northern side, stood an Elizabethan 
house. 

The position was fearfully solitary, for not a single other habitation 
existed within an area of at least four miles; and the road which led 
across the forest was a grass-grown track hardly traceable save tla: 
the trees were cut away to allow passage. On the road itself th: 
grass grew rank and long, and here and there fallen branches 
obstructed the way. 

The picturesque grey house stood so close to the Mere, that 
from a wide balcony or stone terrace, a rough flight of steps went 
steeply down into the water, and among a great mass of rushes 
and reeds, a flat-bottomed boat was fastened to an iron ring in the 
steps. 

A row of great heavy-mullioned windows opened on to this balcony, 
and on the north side of the house the hall-door opened on to the 
solitary road. This door was strongly barred and fastened with iron 
clamps. 

The stillness of the place was such in general, that all round 
in the reeds and on the islands thousands of wild fowl dwelt, great 
herons, and delicate moor-fowl, and sturdy wild duck and little teal ; 
and droves of wild swans appeared and disappeared as the seasons 
drove them to and fro. 

It was past six o’clock on one wild October night when a solitary 
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horseman came slowly and cautiously through the forest. The rain 
fell in strong slanting showers, the wind howled through the trees, 
whirling dead leaves and branches before the eyes of the scared and 
weary horse. It was nearly pitch dark, but the traveller carried a 
covered lantern by the light of which, with dogged patience, he 
pursued his way. 

He was a man of middle age, stoutly and powerfully built; he 
wore the dress of a merchant, sober but rich, for his grey cloak 
was of mouse-coloured velvet, and his shirt and ruffles of the finest 
embroidered holland. He was wet to the skin, but the troubled 
anxiety in the dark heavy face had no reference to the physical 
discomfort which his powerful frame disdained. 

“Tis a strange ungodly place,” he muttered, “and one cannot 
wonder that folks speak strange things of the good ladies Miles. 
Sooth, one might almost see magic in a storm like this, coming down 
on the forest, and battling against my progress as if the very elements 
were alive and in opposition! Ha! what means this?” 

Stumbling over a fallen branch which had almost brought his tired 
beast to the ground, Master Ambrose Kirby had come suddenly 
within sight of the house. 

Two of the furthest windows were illuminated from within, a light 
crossed by tracery of fine stonework, and so devised, that in the last 
window (whether by accident or design) it seemed as if a great golden 
cross were traced in light. 

“Never did I observe that trick of masonry before,” said Master 
Kirby thoughtfully. “It is a vast imprudence; it must be their 
chapel! How dark and velvety seems the blackness of night on 
which the golden symbol shines.” 

As he spoke to himself, on the ear came softly the sound of sweet 
singing, low but full and deep in tone. 

Master Kirby, regardless of the rain and the wind which sobbed 
fitfully through the trees, in a shamefaced way drew off his bonnet, 
for the words that came to his ears were the echo of long dead 
memories when the man was yet a child—a grand old Latin hymn. 
The long-drawn Amen had scarcely died away, when Master Kirby, 
shaking off the kind of spell which had kept him standing motionless 
and bare-headed in the rain, put his hand on the great brass bell 
which hung by the door and rang a clanging peal. 

In one second the light completely vanished, and a dead silence 
ensued, 

The traveller waited five minutes, then rang again, and this time 
came response. Slowly and apparently with faltering fingers heavy 
bolts and bars were drawn back and the great door was thrown open. 
The long thin light from a single lamp shone out on the shining, wet 
surface of dripping trees and road. 

“Who is it who thus disturbs a lonely household of women at_this 
hour?” said a woman’s voice. 
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“It is I, Mistress Annora Miles,” said Kirby, slowly and stiffly 
dismounting from his jaded horse. “I am wet through and weary 
from picking my way through this unholy forest. Will you give me 
an hour’s hospitality ?” 

“You are welcome,” said the lady. ‘‘One moment and my old 
Rachel will come and take your beast round to the stables; there is 
fodder there, but we have but her now in our service.” 

* And yet methought I heard lusty men’s voices singing but now,” 
said Kirby grimly. 

“Voices? You are dreaming! voices? Surely the sound you 
heard was the clanging song of the great wild swans passing 
southward !” 

“God forbid,” said the worthy man hastily, “that were a sign of 
death indeed! Nay, nay; there was godly singing from within, and 
I unbonneted, Mistress Annora, when I heard the old Latin version 
of the Evening hymn.” 

The lady shook her head. 

‘Men hear strange sounds in this lonely place. There are beings 
here that are not of earth, and fitful lights and colours. Hark! would 
you not fancy now that you heard living oarsmen on the Mere? 
Listen! ” 

As she spoke, distinctly on the ear came the measured stroke of 
oars, the swishing sound of bending reeds and rushes, and water 
parted by swift passage through. 

“And yet,” said Annora whisperingly, “there is nothing, and we 
who live here ever, know that when those sounds are heard it is 
better not to look, for, my friend, it were better not to see!” 

“* Heaven preserve us!” said the good merchant. “ Look, Mistress 
Annora; wherefore wait for your old Rachel. Let me dispose of my 
beast myself, and come into the hall; my teeth are chattering.” 

The stable was close by, and in five minutes he had put up his 
horse, and with the water dripping from his garments, stood by 
Mistress Annora Miles within the hall. 

“You are welcome,” said his hostess again, as with some ceremony 
she conducted him across the hall to the hearth on which a great log 
of wood was smouldering. 

With her own hands she removed his dripping cloak, and going to 
the door she summoned Rachel. 

An old woman with swarthy features and skin wrinkled into a 
thousand lines like those in a fine etching came hurriedly in. 

“Save us! But the gentleman is wet. Yet hath it not penetrated 
this good and serviceable garment,” she exclaimed. ‘In one moment 
I will bring him a cup of hot spiced wine and a warm cloak. Good 
sir, give me your arms.” 

Master Kirby gave her his long sword and pistols. 

“See that all care is taken of them,” he said, as she carried 
them away. 
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Mistress Annora drew a large, heavy arm-chair up to the fire and 
invited him to sit, while kneeling herself on the hearth she blew the 
smouldering logs into a flame. 

Rachel returned with a vast cloak lined with sheepskin, and with 
food and hot spiced wine. The fire caught suddenly and blazed up 
the chimney, and Mistress Annora sat back, contemplating her 
handiwork. 

A feeling of comfort and well-being crept over the weary man, 
warmed and refreshed by food and heat, and his voice lost the grim 
tone it had assumed before. 

**T hope you are well in health, Mistress Nan,” he said, “and your 
fair daughter Nell.” 

She rose to her feet, and, drawing a stool close to the burning 
logs, seated herself and bent over them, warming her long, supple, 
white hands. 

Master Kirby looked at her, and a slight shiver ran down his spine. 
Her face was worn and haggard, and absolutely devoid of all colour, 
even the lips of a faint, almost grey, shade. A mass of snow-white 
hair was covered by a black coif or veil, which was drawn round the 
face and fastened beneath the chin; and she wore a long, black, 
woollen gown, so fashioned that not a thread of white relieved its 
darkness. The only point of light about her, and that which forcibly 
attracted attention, was the wonderful pair of grey, magnetic eyes, 
which looked forth with extraordinary brilliancy from the white, 
drawn face. 

**T am well,” she said quietly, “and my Nell is well and content, 
though the joys of youth and the bright talk and play of boys and 
girls come never into her young life.” 

“But why? Why?” exclaimed Master Kirby vehemently. 
““Wherefore condemn her to this dull life in this unholy place? 
You speak of spectres and phantoms! You bid me believe that the 
lights I saw in the night and the vision of the illuminated cross 
was a thing not of this world! I dare not deny your word, more 
especially in this grim place; and for some strange reason of your 

own you would fain surround yourself with dark mystery. But is it 
right ? Can it be the will of God that a young, bright life should be 
so blighted? Send Nell to us. My mother would cherish her well ; 
and some day—you have seen that P 

He paused, for Annora shook her head. 

“It cannot be,” she said. ‘ Nell is mine only child. On her the 
heritage of her mother must descend. Already she possesses the 
wonderful healing power, the touch, the eye, the strange intuitive 
perception of the properties of herbs, and of the hour in which the 
cold moon does her work on plant and herb.” 

* And this power!” cried Ambrose hotly. ‘Will you encourage 
it? Will you not root it out and do your utmost to conceal it? 
Annora, do you not recognise what you are doing? Have you heard 
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nothirg of the dark doings that now and then burst out into wild 
lawlessness? Do you take no heed of the fact that the suspicion of 
the black art means that the suspected is exposed not to the law, 
though that were bad enough, but to the lawlessness of panic! 
Believe me when I solemnly say that there is no victim in this wide 
world so utterly without redress from either justice or mercy !” 

Annora looked up at him and clasped her long, white hands. 

“ By all I hold most sacred,” she said solemnly, “I swear I am no 
witch! Iam but a herbalist, and I must use—aye! and Nell must 
use—the power that has come down to us from a long line of 
ancestors—a power which, if it be neglected or misused, will bring 
the curse of God upon our souls! See! Can a witch use holy 
water thus ?” 

She stretched out her hand to a little stoup of holy water held by 
the marble statue of a saint, and would have crossed herself with it ; 
but alas! the stoup was dry! 

“* Ah me, there is no holy water!” she said feebly. 

Master Kirby shook his head. 

“TI am a plain man,” he said earnestly, “and with all my power I 
would urge you to face life in a more commonplace and sensible 
manner. Not for your own sake, Mistress Nan. Well I know the 
force of the idea you have in your brain. But for the sake of your 
only child, the fatherless maid whose life you are destroying.” 

Nan did not answer. She rose to her feet murmuring something 
to herself. She took down from a shelf a lantern made of crimson 
glass, and she crossed the room. 

The fire for the moment was burning low, and as the dark, shadowy 
figure flitted silently across the wide hall, Ambrose watched with a 
creeping sense of awe. 

The great stone windows were now delicately outlined with faint 
light, which slowly increased, for the storm was over, and a wild, fitful 
moon was wading through black and jagged clouds. 

Nan opened a door which led out upon the balcony and waved the 
red light three times to and fro. 

“Do you signal to someone outside? ” said Ambrose. 

“Yes ; to my Nell. She crossed the Mere on one of her frequent 
errands of charity. She should be returning now. She has been 
away long, and doubtless stayed under shelter till the storm passed. 
I signed to her to come home.” 

“A young maid out alone on this wild night, and probably in one 
of the foul dens of the turf-cutters. Truly you take but little care of 
your child, Mistress Nan.” 

“ Nell can take good care of herself, and there are those who would 
gladly die for the Lady Moon, as our people call her,” said Annora 
fiercely. Then changing her tone: “ Pardon me, good sir,” she said, 
“but I have been used to rule so long that I do not brook interference 
easily. Would you wish to see Nell come home?” 
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She stepped out on to the hanging-terrace, and Master Ambrose, 
displeased by her words, followed her somewhat surlily. 

It was a strange scene. The wide expanse of shallow mere lay at 
their feet, the long, white stretches of moonlight broken by reeds and 
rushes, and here and there an islet of water-plants, all black against 
the white water. The sky above was a vivid contrast of jet blackness 
and brilliancy of silver moon. The wind ‘had fallen, and only the 
faint, crisp rustle of the weeds broke the silence, and now and then 
the quick, harsh quack of a wild duck or the croak of a wakeful chorus 
of frogs. 

As far as eye could reach livid water and black lines of island 
and marsh. Across the long, level lines came into view the black 
outline of a punt propelled swiftly forward by the figure of a tall, 
slender girl. 

Out of the distance she came nearer and nearer. As they 
approached Nell turned round and stood in the stern, now only 
using her pole to push through the reeds. Her long, bare arms 
gleamed like silver as she held the tall pole. She was dressed also 
in black, a small, white kerchief round her neck. Her head was bare, 
and her long hair was all blown back by the motion of the boat and 
her own strong, graceful movements, till it seemed a great halo behind 
her, floating away and about her as the moonlight caught the trans- 
parent rings and waves of its abundant fairness, making it gleam like 
white spun silver. 

Master Kirby stood watching, the decorous disapproval in his face 
struggling with involuntary admiration of the girl’s wonderful beauty. 
One more strong push, and the boat drew up to the stone steps. 

Nell stepped out, deftly fastened the chain to the ring in the steps, 
and put back her gleaming hair. She stooped down, and Master 
Kirby saw a sight which affected him with unreasonable distaste and 
displeasure—a very large, magnificent grey cat, with one light bound, 
leapt to her arms and thence on to her shoulder, where it stood, 
rubbing its soft fur against her hair, purring loudly. So laden, Nell 
came up the steps and followed her mother and her guest into the 
warm fire-lit hall, gently but courteously greeting him. 

Nell looked round her, the light dazzled her and for a moment she 
could distinguish nothing. The bewildered look in her magnificent 
grey eyes made her so beautiful, that Master Ambrose could not 
contain the feeling of indignant pity that welled up in his breast. 

“Mistress Annora,” he said earnestly, in a very low voice, “I 
cannot forbear from once more making my protest—have you no 
consideration for this only child of yours? Say; is it thus that a 
tender maiden of her age should be exposed to wind and weather 
and to the evil comments of a scandal-loving world ?” 

Nell came forward before her mother could answer. 

“* Master Kirby,” she said, and her voice was sweet and low, refined 
as that of the most delicately-nurtured lady, “you have doubtless 
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brought us some news, and I fear me it must be of some importance, 
or never would you have crossed our wild forest on such a wet night. 
Prithee, is it good or bad? We are prepared always for the worst.” 

Master Kirby drew nearer and spoke very low. 

“You are right,” he said. ‘ Mark you, I wish to know none of your 
secrets. I will but tell you the news from Baignton, which perhaps 
could scarce have penetrated to you through Kettering Forest.” 

“You are kind,” said Annora thoughtfully. 

** What I have to tell you is this, Mistress Annora; the law against 
the recusants is to be enforced with a vigour, which, since the acces- 
sion of our sovereign lord, King James, some have thought would have 
fallen into disuse. On the contrary, as it was in the time of the great 
Queen, so is it to be again.” 

** Ah, how false have proved the hopes of his Catholic subjects !” 
cried Annora fiercely. 

Master Kirby made a repressive movement. 

“‘T came to warn you, not to listen tocomplaints,” he said. “The 
strictest search will be made. I myself am bound to give the utmost 
aid in my power to the law, and no private consideration has ever yet 
influenced my public action. Now listen, my friends. There is a 
rumour—mind you I give no credit to idle rumour—but it is said 
that Father Johnstone has been heard of in the neighbourhood.” 

“ He——” 

“Hush, hush! I know nothing. I will know nothing. The 
rumour reached me through Abraham Burnside, the vicar of Baignton. 
He is all for peace, as you know well, and looks on Father Johnstone 
as a brother priest, only in error, inasmuch as he doth, unlawfully, and 
to the peril of the State, give allegiance to the Bishop of Rome. 
Well, my friends, despite this I must tell you plainly—Father 
Johnstone is a proscribed man. Once imprisoned as a recusant for 
refusing to attend the worship of God as ordered by the Government 
of this Realm. Once again seized in the act of celebrating mass 
against the law according to the Roman usage, and outlawed for that 
transgression. My good friends I would have you know how the 
law stands now: for an outlawed priest discovered repeating the same 
offence in this country the penalty is death; and from this penalty 
there is no appeal, and I myself am bound, and also strongly 
purposed, to do my duty!” 

As he spoke he turned his keen dark eyes from mother to daughter, 
but not a sign, not a shade of fluctuating colour, not a quiver of eye- 
lid or lip betrayed that any personal interest affected either. 

“The law is hard,” said Annora, “and leaves large numbers of the 
faithful to pine with babes unbaptised, young folk unwed, and patient 
souls to face the great Unknown, unconfessed and unassoilzied.” 

“The law is strong and implacable,” said Kirby. ‘There is no 
resistance possible. They are the more to blame who permit feeble 
women to enter the lists with such an enemy.” 
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“Women are not always feeble,” said Annora quickly. “.They 
have strange weapons.” 

Master Kirby shook his head impatiently. 

“ Annora,” he said sharply, “I leave you now to return home to 
Baignton, but before I go, I repeat emphatically ; I beg and adjure 
you to stop on the mad path you are pursuing, this silly mystery with 
which you strive to blind and mislead. Fool! mad as you are! 
Hark—in your ear!” He stooped and whispered so that Nell could 
not hear his words. ‘“‘ Have you never heard of the witch-finders ?” 

Annora drew herself up. “For myself I have no fear!” she said 
proudly. 

“For yourself? nay, but for yourchild! Your young, fair, innocent 
daughter! Surely it were a better fate for her to quit this mad life 
and be the honoured wife of a plain but honest man ?” 

Annora started, she looked up at him as if she would have asked 
some question, but Master Kirby had stopped himself suddenly, and 
the eager look in his eyes was subdued to one of cautious reserve. 
He bit his lips ; he had not yet made up his mind to brave his little 
world and offer his hand to one on whom his friends and neighbours 
looked even more and more askance. 

Annora saw the sudden change, and she could not suppress a 
quick, bitter sigh. 

“T am not ungrateful,” she said, “for your good advice. I thank 
you also for that you have thought to do me good service. Is the 
night fair now, my Nell?” 

Nell went to the door and looked out, withdrawing the bolts and 
bars, the great cat all the time purring loudly on her shoulder. The 
wind swept in and blew the logs, so that the fire roared up the 
chimney. The wet branches of the trees hit against each other, and 
the moonlight, chequered by their intricate lace-work of twigs, fell on 
the uneven stone floor. 

“It is quite fair now, mother,” said the girl; “and the moon is 
high, but the path will be dark where it is closely overhung. Will 
Master Kirby take me for his guide?” 

“You? fair maiden! Heaven forbid! How would you return in 
safety ?” 

Nell looked up with fearless eyes. 

“T have no fear,” she said; “and I can thread my way through 
many a path in Kettering Forest that would be no path at all except 
only to me.” 

**T will go saddle my horse,” said Ambrose. ‘“ No, Nell, I refuse 
your escort. Sit down like a prudent, well-mannered maiden, and 
spin fine linen for your future home, that would be seemly and more 
fitting than tramping the wild forest after nightfall.” 

“I can spin well,” said Nell merrily. 

“That is as it should be,” said Ambrose, looking at her with the 
fervent admiration once more rising in his eyes. 
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He saddled his horse, and presently set forth on his travels again. 

Annora returned indoors, and his last words of warning were ever 
in her ears. 

“Believe what I say, you foolish woman! Have pity on your- 
selves and give up your folly or ill will come of it! Say not then 
that I have not warned you! ” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Ou, mother, mother!” cried Nell passionately, “I thought he 
would never go! And all this time mine uncle lieth cold, and 
hungry, and unutterably weary in the island hut.” 

* Alas!” said Annora, ‘he hath worked very hard to accomplish 
all his ministrations during these few days, and in spite of this 
warning from Baignton, I fear me he will not yet seek safety. Is he 
alone ?” 

““No; some twenty of our poor friends are there waiting to see 
you, my mother. Margaret Burne is there with her sick child, and 
Job trembling with the marsh fever. They all want succour, poor 
souls.” 

“Let us lose no time,” said Nan, rapidly crossing the hall. “ Put 
out the green light, Nell, that they may see that all is well, and 
may come in.” Nell rapidly lighted and hung up a green light. 

“T must go back, mother,” she said. ‘There are so many, and 
the punt will be welcome.” 

“Not you, not you, Nell!” cried her mother. The words Master 
Kirby had used came back with accusing force to her memory, and 
she raised her hands and wrung them, groaning. 

** What ails you, mother?” said Nell, with sudden anxiety. ‘ You 
are not afraid? I know every tuft of reeds, every turn and twist of 
marsh and safe water. There is no danger!” 

“Tt is rough work,” sighed Annora. 

‘‘And am I then so dainty that I cannot do a little rough work 
for the cause? Fie, mother, you are not like your own brave self! 
Yonder prim city gentleman has done you no good. Hear already 
the sound of boats! Let me go! The boat is wide. I will bring 
the women and the little ones.” 

Nell ran down the steps, and Annora drew back with a shuddering 
sigh. 

In half an hour the hall was full of people—the scanty remnant of 
Father Johnstone’s once devout and numerous flock. 

They crept in, wearily dragging their limbs up the steps. Men 
who had come many miles after a hard day’s work, women who had 
come with pain and difficulty by road and boat, carrying their sick 
children to be healed by Annora Miles. Then the priest himself, 
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a man past the prime of life, with a strange, dark, determined face, a 
man who would never yield an inch, or spare the tenderest of those 
he loved most dearly, from martyrdom itself. 

Father Johnstone was brought forward by his sister and hostess, 
and placed in the place of honour, the great arm-chair by the fire, 
while she welcomed her humbler guests. 

Nell seated them on chairs and settles, taking a baby from one 
tired mother, placing warm deerskins on the floor for the little ones 
to sit on, while Rachel brought in such food as they could afford— 
bread baked at home, goats’ milk and cheese, and home-brewed ale 
for the men. 

Father Johnstone sat leaning back in his chair, with his long 
white hands spread on its arms. They were the well-shaped, 
delicate hands of a gentleman, and his early life had been spent in 
all the ease of wealth. Now his cassock was worn threadbare, and 
the only valuable that remained to him was the tiny reliquary of 
chased gold, enclosing a little piece of the true Cross, which he wore 
hidden on his breast. It was so fashioned that it had a ragged, 
jagged edge, which ever pressed and wounded the delicate skin. 

As he lay back his finely-cut profile looked as if carved in ivory 
on the black oak chair. The expression of strength and power 
relaxed, the iron lips softened, and the dark brows seemed to widen 
and clear, as a look of unutterable fatigue and lassitude increased 
upon his face. His broad chest fell in, nature involuntarily seeking 
ease from the gnawing bite of the golden torment that he wore. 
The keen dark eyes closed and a stillness as of death hushed him. © 

There were voices and lamentations, the rattle of platters and 
horns, even the loud crying of a child, and constant passing to and 
fro, but the weary man slept as a man sleeps who is at the last 
extremity of fatigue, and so profound and silent was that sleep that 
Annora softly bent over him to see that he breathed. 

She drew back, making a little sign to her guests to respect that 
hard-earned sleep, to which they responded with eager nods. Anxious 
eyes followed her pointed finger, eyes that grew tender as they rested 
on the sleeping man, who bore so unmistakably the signs of utter 
exhaustion in their service. 

Time was precious, and many of the wayfarers had very far to go. 
Annora began at the furthest end of the hall, taking each patient 
away with her into her own closet which opened into it. A room 
full of herbs and bottles of herb medicines, pots of salves and 
ointment, smelling strongly of the honey which was so large an 
ingredient in all her nostrums. 

Here, hour after hour passed as she saw one after another. In 
the hall the priest slept on, immovable as if carved in stone, and as 
silent ; while of the weary people, many sat on the ground on the 
sheepskins and deerskins brought in by Rachel for their use, and, 
pillowing their heads on their arms on stools and benches, slept 
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heavily until Annora’s gentle voice and hand summoned each 
in turn. 

Nell sat by the fire, keeping it up through the night by quietly 
throwing on logs and fagots, so that the fitful light never went out. 
In a far corner all the painful suffering of a worn and persecuted 
people seemed to express itself in long moans, which seemed as if 
they could not be suppressed, for they came from a man crippled in 
his youth by the bitter rheumatism that went by the name of the 
marsh-evil in the neighbourhood of Kettering Forest. 

This man, patient as the great Job himself, after whom his parents 
had named him, was a long time alone with Annora. For him she 
scraped a yellow, scented powder from the inner bark of the willow- 
tree, mixing it carefully with distilled water. This she deemed a 
sovereign remedy for ague and rheumatism contracted in the marsh- 
country. 

It was a bitter-tasting remedy, and as human nature was the same 
then as now, it seemed all the more efficacious to the patient— 
and Job put the phial into the breast of his coarse serge tunic, 
with a blessing on the kindly hand that alone could help him in 
his pain. 

The pale streaks of dawn were beginning to appear on the horizon, 
when Annora came out of her room with her last patient, a little 
dying child, in her arms. 

The child was visibly dying; he had ceased all struggle, he was 
already half-way through the valley of the shadow, a strange stillness 
on the waxen face, a cold dew on the little brow, a curious, unseeing, 
far-away abstraction in the half-closed eyes. 

The poor mother followed close. Annora had told her that all 
hope was over, and she was silent, stupefied, only with a vague 
thankfulness that the priest was here, and that he would do 
what would ensure the safe passage of the little tired soul through 
the blue ether which shrouds death from human following, into the 
arms of Jesus. 

The child was going so fast that perforce Annora must disturb 
the sleeper. She came forward carrying the little one, and knelt 
down by him. 

“Father!” she said softly. 

The weary priest started into consciousness. As he awoke a 
name breaking from his lips, uttered quickly as if in answer to 
a distant call. 

* Eulalie !” 

In a second he was himself, alert, unconscious that that name had 
escaped his lips. But Annora had heard it, and she and Nell 
exchanged a little sorrowful look as if both had a clue to some buried 
tragedy far back in his life. 

In the midst of the kneeling people, bending over the dying child, 
Father Johnstone administered the last rites of the Church. As 
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the healing touch lingered on the softly-parted lips, a little flickering 
smile moved over them, one short quick sigh, and the child 
was dead. 

So deep and thankful were the feelings of the poor mother that 
her child had died thus, that only one sob burst from her over- 
charged heart, and the homely, careworn face was transfigured by a 
divine joy. 

Already men and women were preparing to depart, gathering 
together their scanty possessions, going out on to the balcony into 
the cold morning, all grey and black save where pale green lines on 
the far horizon heralded the approach of light. 

Nell drew the poor mother’s cloak round her and her little still 
burden, and bending down she softly kissed the cold pale hair, then 
turned away, crying softly to herself. 

The last farewells were spoken, all were gone save Father 
Johnstone, and he, once more sunk back in the warm corner by 
the fire, had fallen into profound sleep. 

Annora piled on fresh logs, covered the sleeper with the great 
lambswool coat which had served the same purpose for Ambrose 
Kirby, and then drew her child away into her own chamber. 

** Already morning breaks,” she said, “but lie down, my Nell. 
Sleep, and forget all that is sad and sorrowful.” 

Ten minutes later the mother bent over her sleeping child, and a 
look of bitter sorrow crossed her rigid face. She knelt down by the 
low bed and prayed with upraised hands. 

“So young! so fair! my only child—my own little one! so 
young a sacrifice! it will kill me. Oh! my God, have mercy.” 

As she knelt, the great grey cat leaped lightly on to the bed, and 
nestled by the girl. In her sleep Nell raised her arm and encircled 
her favourite, and her fair hair spread wide over the pillow like a 
glistening cloud. 


CHAPTER III. 


On the outskirts of Kettering Forest, where the trees grew more and 
more rare, and the beautiful undulating ground formed a wide and 
splendid park, stood an old grey castle belonging to the ancient and 
powerful family of the Stourtons. 

The castle showed two or three periods of architecture, and was 
built round a courtyard, into which kitchens, offices, and armoury 
opened. The front of the great house had been modernised, and 
the large windows and flight of steps leading from the great centre 
door contrasted with the more grim character of two great Norman 
towers, which reared their straight lines some hundred feet high, 
showing the date of their erection by the finely-cut dog-tooth 
moulding which decorated every arch and every window. 
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The present lord of the old castle was one Sir Michael Stourton, 
owner of the greater part of all the country round. A great man, 
claiming still almost feudal authority, his power and influence 
stretched far beyond Baignton, with its city importance, and over 
many neighbouring towns. 

It was a brilliant morning in the late autumn, brilliant with hoar 
frost, which glanced on every branch and twig like diamonds in the 
sun. The great courtyard of the castle was all alive with preparations 
for the chase. 

Within doors the family were together hastily finishing their 
breakfast in the hall. At the head of the long oak table with a 
round of beef before him and a silver tankard at his elbow, sat 
Sir Michael himself, a powerfully built, somewhat heavy-looking man, 
with iron-grey hair and a look of great kindliness on his bronzed face. 

By his side, handing him all that he might require, sat his wife, 
Lady Stourton. In her youth she had been handsome, now she was 
still fair to look on, with sweet kindly smiles on her lips and soft 
brown eyes. ‘Though the face was no longer young, the wrinkles and 
lines were those of advancing years, and not of care or anxiety. 
They were soft and delicate, there was not one harsh line in all the 
gentle face, and a tender love for her lord showed itself in her eager 
watchfulness to wait upon him. 

Sometimes it happens that when cousins grow up together in close 
companionship, they imagine themselves to be in love with each 
other, when in reality neither knows what love means. And so it 
must have been with young Ralph Stourton, as he sat by his orphan 
cousin Isobel, and exulted in her fierce dark beauty. 

She, Isobel, looked upon him as her property, the man destined to 
be her husband, and his parents were well-pleased that it should be 
so, and Isobel never thought that it could be otherwise. 

It did not seem very interesting or exciting, but Ralph was fond of 
his cousin, though it must be confessed that at times her exactions 
bored him, and he would suddenly turn from lover into cousin, and 
flout her and break loose from her hands. 

He was in this impatient mood on this very day. Isobel had 
been trying to persuade him not to hunt, but to stay at home with 
her instead. She sat beside him as he ate his breakfast with her 
elbow on the table, and a pout on her full red lips. 

*T tell you, Ralph, that I should be glad of your company to-day, 
for lame Jock the pedlar is to be here at twelve with three great packs 
on his mules.” 

““Woman’s gear,” said Ralph, impatiently, “and I know not the 
difference between woollen and brocade. What could I do meddling 
in such work ?” 

“And yet your mother has often told me that you have a very 
true eye and admirable choice, and that all the tapestries in the 
south rooms were of your choosing.” 
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** One does that sort of thing once in a life and for one’s mother,” 
said the young man, helping himself to a fresh supply. 

“But not for your cousin! You are not courteous, and scarcely 
even kind, Ralph.” 

“What are you saying, my father?” cried he, leaning forward, 
“ Have you news of the herd?” 

“‘The herd has gone up right forward towards Kettering Mere. 
They have sent me word,” shouted Sir Michael, gaily. ‘We must 
skirt round the park and bear down towards the south-east, seeing 
what way the wind blows.” 

** Into the witch’s country,” said Isobel. 

“T will not have it said!” exclaimed Sir Michael, a cloud of 
anger suddenly changing all his kindly face. ‘I will not have that 
idle talk repeated here! It is a vile slander.” 

“Dear Uncle Michael, you are violent,” cried Isobel, turning 
crimson, “‘I meant no harm, but if people bring such tales upon 
themselves by their foolish conduct, they must expect to cause 
scandal.” 

“Only the foolish give credit to fool’s tales.” 

Isobel started, and bit her lips. She could not endure reproof, 
for she had ever been the spoilt child of the house. Lady Stourton 
saw her mortification, and broke in : 

“Isobel, you are not in riding gear? Do you not ride to-day?” 

““No, my sweet aunt. The pedlar Jock comes at noon, and 
I would see his goods.” 

“ Ah! then we two shall amuse ourselves well.” 

“Yes, and gain some gossip, too, about the strange doings on 
Kettering Mere,” said Isobel, her breast still heaving with suppressed 
anger. 

‘“*Why needlessly anger my father, coz?” said Ralph. 

“Then should he not reprove me. I do not like reproof.” 

““Tsobel! Isobel! was ever maid so proud!” 

A softer light came into her dark eyes. ‘“ The love and homage 
you have ever yielded me have made me proud,” she said. 

He took her hand and raised it to his lips lightly, carelessly, but 
she took the action for one more important than it was, and was 
well pleased. 

Ralph had finished his breakfast, and he went out of the great 
hall-door to look at the dogs which were waiting coupled in front of 
the castle steps. Isobel followed him. 

“They are a very handsome pair,” said Lady Stourton, gazing 
after them with loving eyes. 

“‘ Yes,” said Sir Michael gravely, “but I doubt me whether they 
will ever be wed.” 

“Ever be wed!” repeated his wife, “such a doubt has never 
crossed my mind since your poor brother died of his bitter wounds 
and left the little orphan to our care.” 
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**She exacts too much, she wearies him to death.” 

** Michael!” 

“Hast not observed it? He never fails in courtesy, but she, 
with all her beauty, has not touched his heart, and I am unwilling 
that he should miss the best, the love that is the very crown of life.” 

“Yet, Michael, when you and I were wed, we bore but a brother 
and sister love to each other. Yet were we willing to do as our 
kinsfolk had designed for us, and, my dear lord, has any marriage 
in the whole wide realm been so happy and so blest as ours has 
been ?” 

He did not meet the soft brown eyes looking eagerly for the 
response in his, but he did what fully satisfied her, he bent down 
and kissed her fondly, with great tenderness. Then, throwing aside 
all sentiment, he strode after his son, and in another moment the 
whole woods and park re-echoed with the cheery sound of shout 
and hunting-horn. 

““We two women will have but a long dull day alone,” said Isobel 
discontentedly. 

“Not so,” said Lady Stourton; “for already Jock and his three 
packs are here. He stole round by the back, through the shelter 
of the old wall, for he loves not the hounds and horses, poor old 
Jock.” 

** Have we aught to buy ?” said Isobel languidly. 

**Satin and brocade for the bride.” 

“What bride?” said Isobel, the crimson colour again rising in 
her cheek. 

“ Ah, we must not forestall events with idle talk, my Isobel, but 
it may be long before Jock comes our way again, and I purpose to 
buy fabrics suitable for a wedding.” 

Isobel said no more, but she smiled to herself well pleased. 

Before long the gorgeous stuffs were unpacked and lay in rich 
folds on tables and chairs, and the difficulty lay only in the choice. 

*T do not love white,” said Isobel, “it becomes me not.” 

“Yet is this lovely,” said Lady Stourton holding out a beautiful 
white and silver brocade, which caught the light and shimmered as 
if it were woven in sparkling water. 

“This suits my taste and my colouring better,” and Isobel showed 
a golden stuff embroidered with flowers and leaves. 

“Put it apart, my love, if it pleases you.” 

** But not that white colourless stuff—not that!” 

“It is a little fancy of mine own,” said her aunt smiling. “I 
love it, it is so brilliant and so pure. Choose another, Isobel, this 
is only mine own fancy.” 

“So you do not ask me to wear it, or indeed any white,” said 
Isobel smiling. “This green and gold is beautiful and yonder 
blue with brocaded roses, but the golden yellow would be most 
fitting for a wedding gown.” 
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“Then will I take the yellow and the green brocade, and if Jock 
hath to-day any rare lace especially of Flemish point—we must 
see it.” 

“For me? for me, Aunt Mary? How I love you! Oh, how 
good you are! But for pity’s sake let me put away the white. If 
you buy it I shall feel constrained to wear it for love of you, and 
you little know how ugly I can look!” and she laughed merrily. 

But with a gentle obstinacy Lady Stourton did not yield, but 
piled the beautiful stuffs together and plunged anew into the inside 
case of rare laces that the obsequious old pedlar had unfastened 
and elaborately unsealed. 

“While we look at your lace, good Jock,” said Isobel, “tell us 
some news if you carry any this day.” 

“News have I only of Baignton, my mistress,” said the man 
suavely. ‘And such city news is not worthy of your ears.” 

“Why not?” said Isobel, unheeding the slight warning touch of 
her aunt; “I would fain know what is said about the Proclamation, 
for it is whispered that there are no lack of recusants in this very 
neighbourhood.” 

The pedlar scratched his head; all his sympathies were with the 
persecuted faith, but his wits were not brilliant, and when his 
customers called on him for tales and gossip it often befell that he 
worked involuntary mischief. 

“There is much talk about the Proclamation, much sharp difference 
of opinion. The ’prentices are more than commonly rough and 
wild. There was a fight yesterday between the ’prentices of Master 
Hall, the cutler, and good Master Kirby of Green Lane.” 

“Indeed! Was there bloodshed ?” 

“Cuts and bruises, and Peter, the lad they say to be half French, 
is laid up with a broken head.” 

“Wherefore did they fight ?” 

“Tdle tales. A rumour had got abroad that Master Kirby is 
too friendly with the Papists, and his ’prentices resented it. I say, 
wherefore blame the worthy man for tolerance? We have no 
recusants here-away! none—none at all.” And the pedlar nervously 
turned over his goods, 

“Men do not fight for a rumour.” 

“ Yet do they fight for unkind and evil gossip,” said Jock, rubbing 
his great red face ruefully. 

“ And what gossip ?” 

“It seems that last Tuesday evening, which was wet and stormy, 
Master Kirby rode out towards the forest.” 

“The forest? See, Aunt Mary, the tale grows entertaining now.” 

**Marvelling why he should ride so late, little Diccon, a cutler 
*prentice lad, more like an imp of Satan than a human being, 
followed him into the forest, where, after long riding, he saw the 
good man stop and tighten his girths. He then perceived that 
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in the centre of the track was a great hare, and that when Master 
Kirby was in saddle again she led the way bounding and leaping 
till she disappeared, he following her.” 

“ And what did Diccon ?” 

“ Fled home again, for well he knows what may befall those who 
spy on a witch when she is out in disguise of puss.” 

“ And then?” 

“Some one coming back late last night from the village of 
Ketterside had heard strange sounds as of rowing on the river, and 
lights were seen to pass where it is known that no human habitation 
exists; and there was wild talk of Papist work on the Mere, but 
that could not be!” 

“Why not ?” cried Isobel eagerly. 

“For this reason,” said the man doggedly. ‘There is a well- 
known couple who live on the far turn of the Baignton road in a 
miserable hut. He, John Burn, carts wood and burns charcoal. 
He and Margaret his wife are well-known Papists, but they have 
conformed, and every sabbath do their duty at the church of our 
Vicar Burnside. Well, this man John had a dying child, and, as 
you all know, good ladies, those Papist folk will brave death itself 
to take one that is dying to a priest. So the ’prentice lads, with 
that imp of Satan Diccon as their guide, swarmed there at sunrise, 
feeling sure that should there be a Papist priest within a circuit of 
many miles he would be there, or poor Margaret would be out with 
the dying child in search of him.” 

“Well! was he there? How was it?” 

“As they little expected. The child lay decently dead; four 
wax candles at its head and feet, and across. It lay on the only 
bed, and the good vicar sat between man and wife, holding a hand 
of each and talking of Paradise—-God bless him!” 

Isobel drew a long breath. 

“So they talk of the strange lights and sounds, and the wild hare 
acting as a guide through the forest as pointing to another issue?” 
she said. 

“ The less said about them the better,” said Jock, beginning to 
fold up his wares. 

“‘ But it is not safe,” went on Isobel. ‘“‘ Were it not better to go 
to the root of the matter?” 

““Meddle not with these things, my child,” said Lady Stourton 
earnestly. ‘ We know little about them and should seek to know 
nothing.” 

“Should not the town of Baignton be satisfied?” said Isobel. 
“Had this strange ride any visible effect on Master Kirby, do they 
say ?” 

“He is dull and moody and harsh to the lads. Folks say his 
character hath greatly changed of late, but this his aged mother does 
with much vehemence deny.” 
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“Overlooked!” cried Isobel. “It points to that! Were it not 
well to send for a witch-finder ? ” 

“God forbid!” cried Jock with a start of such consternation that 
Isobel was startled. “Know you not, mistress, that there live not 
in this world such foul fiends as those who call themselves witch- 
finders? No one is safe from them, high or low, rich or poor, 
and more especially the aged and helpless, when one of these 
devils is set upon the scent. Oh, I have seen it, and Heaven’s 
mercy grant that never again may I see what I have seen!” 

“Old women’s tales,” cried Isobel. 

The man was standing motionless, the beads of perspiration on 
his brow, his small dull eyes were fixed, his coarse mouth working 
as if he gnashed his teeth. It was a memory flitting through his 
brain, a memory which petrified all thought of common things. He 
saw himself a miserable half-starved urchin clinging to the torn rags 
of the only creature in the world he loved, his hands convulsively 
twisted, the fingers torn and broken as they dragged him off. He 
heard the horrible relentless yell of human creatures gloating over 
a victim. The glare of flames shot up, cry upon cry of awful 
agony rent his ears, and 

“What ails you, friend!” said a gentle voice. “Here, John! 
John Smith!” 

Lady Stourton called to a servant. ‘This poor Jock is ill or 
fatigued. Give him food and beer. We will make our bargain 
when he is refreshed.” 

Jock mechanically made his clumsy bow, and followed the man- 
servant to the kitchens. 

As she looked after him a very strange smile curled the lips of 
Isobel. 

“Tt is curious how this question interests me,” she said to Lady 
Stourton. “This man knows more than he will acknowledge. I 
wish—I wish—I could get to the truth of it all.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tue hunt in Kettering Forest that day had gone far, and in spite of 
horn and call had scattered wide. The tempers of the huntsmen had 
suffered, for puppies were out who ran wild, and the old dogs 
worked badly, put out by the young ones, and there were one or two 
minor accidents with the horses. 

As the afternoon drew on, Ralph Stourton found himself far away 
and alone. He had gone on and on in pursuit of a wounded hare 
who, with strange, almost human cries, went flitting before him, 
exciting in him the longing to kill and put out of its pain a creature 
thus appealing to his mercy. 
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The men and dogs had gone off following nobler prey, but Ralph 
pressed on through glade and thick forest, over rough ground, and on, till 
at length, when he had ridden down the quarry and had given her griefs 
the misericorde, he found himself in a country of which he knew 
absolutely nothing. 

He reined up his horse, dismounted, and loosened the girths, 
caressing his favourite as he did so, and then, with his hand on his 
mane, he looked round him. 

He was in a grassy open space, a glade surrounded on all sides by 
a dense growth of magnificent willow-trees, their long delicate 
branches, devoid at this season of all leaf, hanging bower-like and 
frosted with silver. 

He passed the bridle over his arm and walked slowly on, the horse 
pacing by him with drooping head. The solitude was intense. 
Ralph Stourton was very young, and his strong bright boyhood had 
never yet been stirred into great joy or woe. The little adventure of 
losing his way pleased and excited him, and he sang, as he walked along, 
merry hunting-songs and love-ditties to some ideal lady whom he 
fancied was his cousin Isobel. His bright voice woke up the silent 
voices of the wood, for now hares and rabbits swiftly dashed across 
his path, and a huge white owl, disturbed in her daylight slumbers, 
whirled blindly and heavily out of a hollow tree, blundering away out 
of sight, while Ralph terrified her yet more by laughing aloud at his 
own start at the sudden hubbub. As he went on the trees grew more 
sparsely, and under foot he began to tread on verdure, mosses, and 
turf instead of the brown, hard forest undergrowth. It seemed to Ralph 
that he must soon emerge from the forest, and once in the open 
country he would doubtless soon come upon human habitations and 
make his way home again. 

With a little shiver he remembered that tradition spoke of men 
having been lost in Kettering Forest, and never seen or heard of 
again, for there were places called in the country quaking-bogs in 
the wild neighbourhood of the Mere. But these tales were but tradition 
after all, and Ralph had never given much heed to them, and he dis- 
missed them from his mind. As he went on he was trying to find a 
single ray of sun from which he could gather the direction in which 
he was going, but the sun had totally disappeared, the sky was one 
uniform dull grey, and surely the evening must be approaching, for a 
thin white mist circled round the trees, playing in wreaths along the 
ground, and with every onward step that the wanderer took the 
atmosphere seemed to change, the crisp frost was gone, a damp chill 
seemed to rise and cling about him, and heavy drops of water fell 
from every branch he brushed against. 

Ralph shivered ; the damp seemed to chill his very bones, and in 
this atmosphere he ceased to sing. His horse also went gingerly, and 
now and then held back and snorted. 

“ Poor Sultan!” said Ralph aloud, patting and sooth'nz him. “I 
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should perhaps do better to trust to your guidance instead of to my 
own. I would turn back,” he went on, speaking to the animal as if 
it could understand his perplexity, “ but for the glimmer in the mist 
yonder, which makes me sure that another hundred yards or so will 
bring us out of this foul wood and into light and air. Therefore a 
little patience, Sultan! And once beyond the trees I will lay the reins 
on your neck and trust you to take me home.” 

The trees again parted right and left, and he saw before his feet a 
green glade, which Ralph hailed with joy. It seemed familiar to him. 
Surely this was one of the grass rides made through some parts of 
Kettering Forest for the purpose of the chase, a ride in which the 
gentlemen would assemble gay with horse and horn, while the great 
groups of sturdy beaters drove stag and hind and lesser game across 
the open glade. 

If it were so, indeed, then Ralph knew himself to be far nearer to 
his home than he had thought possible. The mist closed in here; it 
was not thick, but shadowy and deceptive, so that he could not see 
whether the green chase went away straight into the forest. After all, 
he told himself, it would be better to follow it as far as it went. 

He stopped, and drew up the girths of his horse, thinking that once 
in the chase he would mount and ride. If it continued open, which 
he could not see, he could mend his pace. He drew his bridle closer 
and went forward quickly. 

A strange feeling came suddenly upon Ralph, probably caused by 
the fact that his horse was pressing close to him, that the animal’s ears 
were laid flat back, and he was trembling in every limb and uttering 
an odd snorting noise. 

They were well in the middle of the chase now, and Ralph was 
about to choose which way he would take, right or left to pursue his 
way up the ride, when a curious weight came on his bridle-arm. 

“Hold up, Sultan!” he shouted. “Hold up, my friend!” for 
he thought that the unnerved horse was throwing himself on the 
ground. 

But the beast began so violent a struggle that he was forced to let 
him go. The fine, agonised head tossed from side to side, catching 
with his teeth—he was sinking. 

Ralph fell back from him peifrce, and as he did so he felt the 
ground giving under his own feet. He would fain have striven still 
to help his friend, but he could no i2nger approach him. It seemed 
as if his only safety lay in keeping out of reach, and he found firm 
foothold on a thick, tough growth of whin. He was not five paces 
from the unfortunate horse, and as he watched he saw the powerful 
animal sinking lower and lower, every wild struggle helping the soft 
suction of the cruel bog. 

How long it lasted he could not tell; it seemed to him as if hours 
passed in that terrible scene, and at last nothing remained in view but 
the long, lean head with great eyes fearfully staring. 
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Ralph covered his face with his hands ; the dumb appeal of those 
agonised eyes to the master who had never failed him before broke 
his heart. He could not look. 

Then broke from the dying horse the shrill scream of terror which 
is said to transcend all other expression of unbearable fear and pain. 

When Ralph dared once more to raise his eyes, his faithful 
companion was gone, and the treacherous bog had closed over him 
smooth and pitiless as it once more found its own deadly level. 

Ralph Stourton was a brave man. All through his venturesome 
and athletic youth no thought of fear had blanched his face or 
disturbed his pulses; but now, on his face was the livid hue of death, 
the cold sweat poured from his brow, his heart beat till it seemed as 
if he must suffocate ; and with this cold terror came the knowledge 
that he must act. 

The foothold on which he stood seemed secure enough, but the 
tuft was small. He could not stay there surrounded by this 
treacherous marsh through the long twilight and the pitiless night. 
He must gain the opposite shore, where he could see that a bank rose 
out of the green level. He knew not, could not know, that that safe 
bank was an island, and that he stood on one of the marsh back- 
waters of Kettering Mere. 

Ralph tossed away his hat, then divested himself of all that 
could add to his weight, his riding boots, his hunting-knife and 
baldrick, his leathern coat with its wide embroidery. All these he 
put aside, then stood in holland shirt and breeches of thin dressed 
leather, tearing lace and sleeves from his muscular arms to leave 
them free. 

If he had had but a stick, any form of stick with which to try the 
ground before him, but he had nothing. He looked up to heaven 
and commended his soul to God, and then, with his arms outstretched 
to maintain his balance, he started on the deadly swamp. On, 
cautiously on. He trod slowly, the water spurting up round his bare 
feet—he was aware of resistance in the soil—it was heavy and 
swampy, but gave foothold. He was now within ten feet or so of the 
haven, a possible leap if he dared trust himself to spring from the 
heavy clog that clung about his feet. 

His spirits rose, it was almost over, he made two steps forward, 
when suddenly, with an appalling sense of helplessness he found that 
there was no resistance, only a gentle sucking sand as his feet went 
down, down, no hold, no sense of touch, only a strange feeling of 
sinking into soft yielding slime and the bank eight feet away. His 
own weight was dragging him down. He strove to pray. “My 
God, forgive my sins!” burst from his lips. He did not pray for 
life, for first and foremost of all sensation was that of the utter hope- 
lessness, the awful impossibility of safety. 

One shout he gave—that was when his body was sucked in up to 
the arm-pits, and with arms widely stretched out it seemed as if 
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descent were slower. That instinctive cry for help died away, his 
despairing eyes strained upwards towards that haven which he had 
failed to reach. 

Then suddenly it seemed to him as if some angelic vision were 
vouchsafed to him. 

Under a willow-tree, bending towards him, he saw a slender form 
dressed in shadowy black, above which looked down a face fair and 
lovely as the Angel of Mercy, with a cloud of fair hair floating back 
like a silver halo in the mist. Her voice floated down to him: 

“Do not move! Do not stir a finger!” she cried. ‘ Scarcely 
breathe! Help comes!” 

But the strain had lasted too long, the suffocating marsh slowly 
mounting pressed on heart and chest. He kept under by the 
exertion of strong self-control the natural, almost involuntary instinct 
to struggle upwards for breath and freedom, but his eyes grew dim 
and bloodshot, he could no longer see that vision of her whom he 
deemed his guardian angel. He saw not figures moving on the bank 
or heard shouts of encouragement and exhortation. 

Perhaps it was best for his own safety that the sharp stinging rope, 
thrown dexterously in a slip-knot round his arm only reached him 
when all sense of life and fast approaching death had left him. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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AT THE LAST. 


I WONDER what will be my latest thought 

When watchful silence, bending o’er my bed, 

Gives wordless warning that my feet have sped 
To life’s last boundary? Shall I think of aught 
Of battle won? or battle stoutly fought, 

Though ending in defeat? Shall I recall 

Some bitter thing which turned the sweet to gall? 
Or dream again some dream that came to naught— 
Bright bubble burst by Fate! 

Or shall I see 

The hills where my life’s love once walked with me, 

And, lying lost in dreams of words then said, 
Awaken—sudden !—in a sweet surprise, 

Clasped to Love’s heart—I, asking, “Am I dead?” 
He, answering, ‘Nay, we live: ‘tis Death who dies?” 


ISABELLA FyvtE Mayo. 
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SECRETS OF THE CELLS. 


By Linpon MEapDows. 










” THE GOVERNOR. 


LARGE square stone-paved room, half parlour, 
half kitchen, with everything looking very clean 
and bright about it—floor, fender, fire-irons, 
kettles, candlesticks, and brass and copper 
~ utensils of various kinds. A huge fire burned 
‘> in the grate—tle county supplied the coal—and a 
man of ponderous proportions, with a hard, ill- 
favoured, sallow countenance, sat before it, reading 
a newspaper. One of the visiting justices, who was 
on his way up to the committee-room, hastily introduced him to me 
as Governor Lambert, and left us to improve the acquaintance at our 
leisure. I did not feel at all prepossessed in this functionary’s 
favour, but concealed my dislike as well as I could, and accepted the 
chair that he offered me by simply pushing it forward with his foot. 

**So, Mr.— Mr. Meadows,” he said, throwing the rewspaper on the 
table, “they have appointed you chaplain, have they? Then let me 
tell you, as I have told all the others before you, that if you come 
here under the impression that you are going to work any great 
change in the morals of the prisoners, you are confoundedly 
mistaken. I’ve been gaoler now for near forty years, and how many 
do you think I’ve known turn from their old tricks during that time?” 

“A good many, I trust.” 

“Of those who had been convicted ‘more than once, none at all ; 
they never reform; and of those who were in for a first offence, 
perhaps half-a-dozen. There!” 

“Upon my word you are not very encouraging, Mr. Lambert.” 

“No, because I am honest, and plain-spoken, and straightforward, 
and hate humbug, and won’t deceive you if I knowit. Do your best, 
sir, but you'll come round to my way of thinking before you’ve been 
with us twelve months. Here, Dance!”—to one of the warders who 
appeared at his call—“ give me that bunch of keys. There ”— 
putting them into my hand—“ those belong to you, and if any of the 
prisoners escape, have the goodness to take the responsibility. Would 
you like me to accompany you round to the different cells? You've 
a bad lot to deal with, and your berth is by no means a sinecure.” 

“Thank you, I shall be able to manage without your assistance.” 
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“Oh, very goou ; there’s a burglar in No. 17 who knocked the 
last chaplain down with his three-legged stool and jumped upon him. 
There’s another in No. 19 who requires three of us to hold him 
while he’s being shaved ; and a third, in 26, who had to be tied to 
the chair when his portrait was taken yesterday; and then he pulled 
faces and put his tongue out all the while, and threatens to cut my 
throat the first time he’s trusted with a table knife. You had better 
have Dance with you.” 

“No, I am much obliged. Which of these keys opens that gate? 
Many thanks”—and not caring to be growled at longer by this 
grizzly Cerberus, I passed quickly through it into Corridor A. 


Or THE WarperRs, DaNcE AND CroucH; AND WATERS, THE 
GATEKEEPER. 


Corripor A was a sort of large stone court, with cells on either side, 
above and below, the upper ones approachable by iron staircases filing 
off right and left to narrow galleries protected by massive rails about 
breast high, to prevent the turnkeys, on a sudden rush of refractory 
prisoners, from being pitched down head-first on the flags beneath. 

‘And it has been tried more than once, sir, I can tell you,” said 
Dance, who was flourishing before me and exhibiting the lions with 
an air of considerable pride and satisfaction. ‘Seldom a day passes 
but we have some awkward scrimmage or other. You see, the 
governor is not the sweetest-tempered man in the world, and they are 
apt to set up their bristles a little now and then. He has a trick of 
pulling their hair, and punching them on the head, with the present 
of an ugly kick or two when angry, which, I am free to confess, sir, is 
not always very easy to bear—especially when a prisoner has just 
come in tired and surly from the mill, or from carrying about those 
big cannon balls that you will see from yonder grating. No. 29 tried 
to drop one on his toes yesterday, and it’s a wonder he didn’t 
succeed. I should advise you to have me at your elbow when you go 
into the cells, or they’ll make short work of you one of these days. 
Mr. Candle, our late chaplain, always kept me standing outside the 
door, with my eye to the peep-hole, to guard against any sudden 
surprise.” 

‘** What, was he so timid, then ?” 

“Well, sir, it was ever since a strong fellow, who was in for 
burglary, got hold of his keys, locked the door quietly inside, and 
threatened to kill him if he cried out, while his long coat, clerical tie, 
and black trousers were being pulled off. No. 29 thought he might 
manage to get away in these, with the addition of the broad-brimmed 
hat, but he was detected as he walked through the prison kitchen, for 
he had forgotten to say ‘Good-morning,’ as was usual with Mr. 
Candle, and the governor looked up from his paper to see what was 
the matter. So the alarm was quickly given to Waters, the 
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gatekeeper, and after a desperate scuffle, in which our clothes were 
nearly torn to rags, our shins well kicked, and the governor had his 
eye cut open, 29 was carried back—a little roughly, I grant—to his 
quarters.” 

“Humph! Exciting work indeed; but I shall not want your help, 
Dance.” 

** As you please, sir.” 

“The fact is, I have no fear whatever, and undertake to prove 
more than a match for the greatest ruffian you have here.” 

“You're only five foot ten, sir, and not over stout.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing; my strength consists in kindness ”— Dance 
smiled incredulously—“ you will see—ha! What's that?” 

There was a tremendous uproar. It was occasioned by the 
struggles and shouts of a notorious offender, who had been “ wanted ” 
for some time, and was now being dragged into one of the cells. 
Crouch—another of the turnkeys—had tightly hold of his collar, 
Waters the gatekeeper, was rendering valuable service in rear, and 
Governor Lambert, performing a sort of war-dance around, was 
administering a savage push, with either his fist or foot, wherever he 
saw an opening, growling all the time like a great angry bear, and 
with a face the colour of a pickling cabbage. ‘“ There!” cried the 
governor (a favourite exclamation of his) when they had got the 
culprit safely celled, as he wiped the perspiration from his forehead ; 
“you shall have it a little extra sweet for this, my fine fellow. You'll 
find a nice neat subject to commence your hand on there, Mr. 
Chaplain! I wish you joy of him”—and so saying, Governor 
Lambert gave me a sarcastic nod and disappeared through his iron 
door. 

“Curse you all!” cried the incarcerated victim through the 
key-hole ; and then followed a long string of awful imprecations. 

“Don’t forget to double-lock the doors behind you, sir, when you 
leave the cells,” said Dance, touching his cap; “and when you are 
inside, talking to the prisoners, keep the keys in your hand, and have 
your man well before you. Don’t turn your back for a moment. 
You are sure you won’t have me with you?” 

“No, thank you, Dance. Let me see; I will take this side of the 
corridor to-day, and the other on my next visit.” 

“Very good, sir; I shall be within call if anything goes wrong.” 
Dance touched his cap again as he was about to leave me, and said 
with a smile, “I shall be happy at all times to render you any service 
that Ican. You'll not find Crouch a very pleasant fellow to deal 
with ; he was not much of a favourite with Mr. Candle.” 

“Oh, Codlin is the friend, and not Short, eh?” asked I laughing ; 
but Dance had evidently not heard of those two worthies. 

“And Waters is by no means a bad fellow, sir, after all, though 
he has his little weaknesses.” 

“Ha! what are they? he is rather a handsome-looking man.” 
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“That’s where it is; he’s so conceited. Though getting on for 
sixty, he’s thinking of taking a second wife. Would you believe it, 
sir? he stains his hair and whiskers twice a week, with an extra 
splash on a Sunday morning. He’s making up to the daughter of 
the landlord yonder, at the Ring of Bells.” 

Governor Lambert here put his head through the iron door again 
and said if I wished to go over No. 2 Ward, Dance could show me 
the way, and if I wanted to see the women afterwards, the matron 
would be my man. I thanked him and—exit governor’s untidy 
head, fortunately before he had closed the door, or—it made such 
a crash—he would certainly have been decapitated on the spot. 


THE PRISON CHAPEL, WHAT IT WAS, AND WHAT WE MADE IT. 


Ir was the ugliest, the dirtiest, the most disreputable place of the 
kind that I had ever seen, and I felt proportionately disgusted. The 
ungainly stiff-backed seats were painted of a colour between a sickly 
brown and a ghastly yellow. There was a high plank partition 
running up the right side, daubed of a similarly cheerful tint, to hide 
the men from the women and the women from the men. The 
reading-desk was little better than a roughly hewn square deal box. 
The pulpit looked like a leaden tank cut in half. The wails, which 
had once perhaps been white, were now the complexion of Mr. Quilp’s 
linen ; and the ceiling was covered with smears and blotches, and 
appeared to have had somebody’s leg through it in several places. 

**What do they mean by this?” I asked Dance indignantly ; “do 
they call it a chapel ?—a place of worship ? ” 

“Well, sir, you see, the visiting justices don’t think the prisoners 
ought to be made too comfortable.” 

“Then at all events they might have had some consideration for 
the chaplain. Do they suppose that culprits will be any worse for 
having a clean and tidy house to pray to God and listen to the 
preaching of His Gospel in? I must get something done here; I will 
not rest until things are in a more decent state.” 

And I set towork. There was fierce opposition at first. The visiting 
justices shook their heads and said it would never do; other chaplains 
had been satisfied, why not I? A pretty thing indeed! But I 
happened to have a staunch friend in the chairman, Captain Fendall, 
who bade me get what alterations I wished done, providing I did not put 
the county to too greatan expense. There happened to be carpenters, 
painters, masons, paper-hangers, upholsterers, &c., &c., among the 
prisoners, and they all volunteered their services. The benches were 
stained to represent oak; the walls were rewashed and handsomely 
decorated with suitable texts; the ceiling was repaired and fresh 
coloured ; a small communion-table was introduced; the reading- 
desk and pulpit were painted, carpeted, lined, and cushioned ; and 
from a hideous affair not unlike the tap-room of a village alehouse 
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the place brightened up into something closely resembling a pretty 
little country church. All this in defiance of the governor, who 
declaimed vehemently against these uncalled-for innovations, and, 
in revenge for being overruled, would now and then, during the 
services, lean down from the railed partition where he sat, and pull 
a prisoner’s hair viciously, or cuff him smartly on the ear, under the 
pretence that he was misbehaving and required correction. 

“TI don’t like that,” I said one day as I was leaving the chapel, 
“and cannot permit it again. I will correct the prisoners myself if 
it is necessary; the man did no harm that I could see, and my eye 
was on him the whole time.” 

“T am governor of this goal; you are only chaplain.” 

“True; but you must not interfere in this way any more when I 
am Officiating, unless there is some gross breach of propriety; then I 
will ask your help.” 

““T will do as I please.” 

“Very well; I will lodge a formal complaint against you at the 
next meeting.” 

But it did not come to this. The matron, a little shrewd, sharp- 
featured woman, with a piercing eye and tightly compressed lips, 
but a good-natured person withal, persuaded her husband that a 
further ventilation of the matter might lead to trouble. So Lambert 
partly apologised, though not with the best grace in the world, 
offered his hand, and we patched up a peace. 

My next proceeding was to put hanging texts of Scripture on the 
cell walls. The visiting justices were alarmed again. These were 
positive luxuries. Should convicts be treated like gentlemen? But 
I carried my point, as before, while one of the principal objectors to 
the measure, turning sharply round upon me, said, “ In the name of 
heaven, sir, what do you mean to do next?” on which the others all 
burst into a laugh, and hoped that I should not insist upon Turkey 
carpets and crimson ottomans, 

““T don’t know, gentlemen,” said the governor, with an evil glance 
at me, “I think we shall come to those soon.” 

The prisoners had evidently been told from the pulpit that they 
were brutes, and incapable of anything good. Lambert said that 
was the way to deal with them; and they were astonished to find 
that I did not preach a similar doctrine. I told them they were all 
men, and women, and children, who might by the grace of God 
become good fathers, good mothers, good sons and daughters, 
respectable members of society, and a blessing to all around them. 
Governor Lambert made a violent movement with his legs, shook 
his head, and folded his arms defiantly; but I heard sobs on my 
right hand among the women ; and several of the male prisoners, 
who sat in rows before me, changed their position and grew more 
attentive; while some leaned eagerly forward as though to catch 
what I said ; and I saw one or two even dash a tear from their eyes. 
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“‘ All sham,” said the governor afterwards, as I unrobed ; “they may 
humbug you, but they are not going to get over me, I can tell them.” 

“Well, they have their feelings like other folks, I suppose,” added 
the matron, soothingly. A blessing on thee, Mistress Lambert, for 
that kind word! 

“They always like to make a friend of the chaplain, sir, when they 
can,” said Dance, with a sceptical smile, as he helped me on with my 
coat. 

‘“* Most of ’em has the water ready laid on,” grumbled Crouch, as 
he touched his cap and opened the gaol door for me. 

“That’s the wickedest sinner of them all, your reverence, which 
had his handkercher to his eyes. I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
asks you to write to his mother for him to-morrow,” observed Waters, 
as he let me through the great gate. 


WOULD THERE BE ANY OBJECTION TO A HARMONIUM ? 


A NEw idea had struck me: there had never been any music in 
the prison chapel. I went round the parish, collected funds, bought 
a neat second-hand instrument, had it placed in the corner on the 
left side of the pulpit, and found a ready volunteer, in the shape of 
a young lady, to play it. The visiting justices were immediately up 
in arms again. “Things were coming to a pretty pass indeed. 
Upon my soul we must put a stop to this ; why, Meadows, are you 
mad?” They had called me into the committee-room (Lambert 
taking half a staircase at a stride) to inquire. 

“May I ask what your object was, gentlemen, in appointing a 
chaplain ?” 

“Ah! true; who proposed it first, Barham?” said the chairman 
with a reassuring glance at me, as he turned to his next neighbour. 

“Government, I suppose,” was the reply, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“You pay me for trying to make better men and women of the 
prisoners; and if I succeed, it occurs to me, though I may be 
mistaken, that the county is saved some expense in the shape of 
feeding, clothing, and other little items not worth particularising 
now.” 

“Come, there is something in that,” cried the chairman. “I have 
no doubt Mr. Meadows is right. Have a pinch of snuff, sir?” 

‘Thank you. You see, gentlemen” (sneeze), “music is a great 
help; it speaks to the heart, to the soul. In fact” (sneeze), “I 
couldn’t get on at all without music. You will forgive me, I hope?” 
(sneeze). 

** We will think it over,” said another visiting justice, whose name 
was Gulch, “and let you know our decision.” 

“In the meantime,” said the chairman “ But you have the 
harmonium already there, they tell me, Mr. Meadows ?” 
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“Unfortunately, yes” (sneeze) ; “ but had I known you were likely 
to disapprove P 

“Well, then, Barham, what say you? what say you, Easthope? the 
thing’s already done. Good-morning, Mr. Meadows,” shaking hands 
with me, “our time is valuable. Howell, what about that contract 
for tinned meat?” and I was bowed good-humouredly out. 





Wuy NOT HAVE A CHOIR? 


One day, as I was taking off my surplice in the gaol chapel and 
watching the prisoners disappear down the winding staircase, another 
new and brilliant idea occurred to me, and I lost no time in carrying 
it out. We had a harmonium now, but the singers consisted 
principally of the lady who played it, one of the warders, two young 
girls who were under sentence for pocket-picking, and myself. Why 
not have a choir? There were, no doubt, several good voices among 
the prisoners, and a little cultivation and practice would enable them 
to join in the short hymns that I had introduced into the service. I 
made known my wishes next Sunday, and eight or ten men stepped 
forward on the spot. I tried them with a verse or two, one after the 
other, picked out half-a-dozen who were suitable for my purpose, and 
asked Dance (he was always ready to oblige me) which afternoon 
would be most convenient for another practice? Very well, we 
would say Saturday; and on Saturday afternoon, accordingly, we 
prepared for the Sunday’s performance. Lambert had remained in 
happy ignorance of what was going on until just before the service 
commenced, and then he worked himself up into a fury and 
threatened to put a stop to the whole thing, but considered it prudent 
to wait till the next sitting of the justices. They met a few mornings 
afterwards. 

I happened to be passing through the kitchen into No. 1 Corridor, 
and heard high voices above-stairs. Presently Lambert came 
lumbering down in his usual awkward, impetuous way, and seizing 
me by the arm, as though he were apprehending a burglar (an 
impertinence I rather roughly resented), cried breathlessly : 

“ They want you—up there—come at once !” 

“Very well,” said I; “no, go on first;” for, as a prudential 
measure, probably, he had dropped behind, and seemed anxious to 
bring up the rear. 

We had no sooner reached the long room than he burst out 
with : 

“ Has got up a choir, gentlemen!” pointing to me; “ bought hymn- 
books—given them all round last Sunday!” and he mopped his 
forehead nervously with his red handkerchief. 

“Got up a choir!” exclaimed Mr. Gulch, raising both hands in 
amazement. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Meadows?” said Captain Fendall, offering 
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meachair. “ Be calm, Lambert, we will inquire into the matter ;” 
then turning to me: “ Pray be seated; you hear the charge—what 
have you there, may I ask?” pointing to the large official-looking 
document that I laid on the table. 

“Simply my resignation,” 

“Your what?” cried Mr. Gulch, rising from his chair. 

“Oh, come, my dear sir!” interposed Mr. Barham, “ this is rather 
hasty conduct ; we only thought “ 

“Pray do you intend to put your singers into surplices?” 
demanded Mr. Biglow ; and the joke was considered so capital a one 
that there was a general laugh. 

“ Pitch that resignation into the fire,” suggested Mr. Gulch, “ and 
let us proceed with our business.” 

** Seconded and unanimously carried,” said the chairman, ‘“ Lam- 
bert, stick this paper between yonder bars. Mr. Meadows, an 
apology is due to you, and I hope you will meet with no further 
trouble or opposition. Lambert, you may go down.” All the justices 
rose to their feet, and, bowing, I walked out with flying colours, 
Captain Fendall whispering in my ear as I left the room, “‘ Sandford 
Hall—Friday night—dinner at seven, sharp—a snug bachelor’s party.” 





SERGEANT HADEN’s SECRET, AND THE BENEFIT IT CONFERRED 
UPON SOCIETY. 


Berore relating the following little adventure (which befell me during 
the first fortnight of my prison experiences) in order that the reader 
may properly enter into it, I must be allowed to go back about a 
quarter of a century, and describe a scene that took place when I was 
but a stripling, on the banks of the quiet willow-shaded river in which 
I had received permission to fish, There was a fine manly old 
colour-sergeant, a Waterloo hero, a true brother of the angle, whom I 
had chanced to become acquainted with in one of these agreeable 
piscatory excursions, and who undertook to initiate me into all the 
mysteries of the art. We had risen very early in the morning and 
were hooking out the perch and bream in capital style—the sergeant 
having well baited the hole the night before—when the newly 
appointed keeper, belonging to a neighbouring magnate, came 
suddenly upon us and demanded, with a flower of speech which I 
shall not repeat, what we were doing there. 

“ Fishing,” said Sergeant Haden calmly, as he put on a fresh bait. 

“Why, yes, a fool might see that,” said the keeper, whose name 
(though rather incorrectly bestowed) was Chirrup, drawing near with a 
threatening eye. 

“Tt doesn’t appear that he did, though,” returned the sergeant, 
lifting a fine bream on to the bank; “or why did he ask the 
question ?” 

“Come now,” said the gamekeeper, putting it as ornamentally as 
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before, “you had better keep a civil tongue in your head. You are 
poaching, and have no right here. Go off this ground; it belongs to 
Colonel Newland.” 

“* Not so, brother, it belongs to my old friend Martin Topp, at the 
mill yonder.” Then turning tome: “ Always keep your temper, Master 
Meadows; a brave man never blusters ; a coward is all noise and 
swagger. There was an Irish quartermaster in the regiment to which 
I belonged—a big strapping fellow about the size of our new 
acquaintance here, only a much handsomer man # 

“Now do you mean to move off?” inquired Mr. Chirrup, 
advancing a pace or two and shifting his gun. 

“ No, I don’t,” responded Haden, taking a new hook from the brim 
of his straw hat; “why do you interrupt gentlemen when they are 
talking? As I was saying, Master Meadows—what was it ?—oh, 
never be the first to pick a quarrel. If you lay hands on a man 
before he has laid hands on you, you are the assaulting party ; but if 
he begins it—let him take the consequences ; and we all have a right, 
you know, to defend ourselves. Keep your distance, Mr. Keeper; 
you frightened that fish.” 

“Fright or no fright,” retorted Chirrup, with his usual rhetorical 
reasoning, “‘as you won't listen to good advice, I shall take your 
rod—-—” and springing forward, he suited the action to the word. 

That was enough; the powerful grasp of the old sergeant was 
upon him; his heels flew into the air, and his head came with a 
fearful bump to the ground. At the same moment, fearing mischief, 
I tipped his double-barrelled fowling-piece, with the toe of my boot, 
into the river. Mr. Chirrup lay for a moment like one stunned, then 
staggered to his legs, swore a hideous oath or two, and made a faint 
movement as if to renew the struggle. 

“One step forward, and you drop—not on the land next time, but 
into the water,” cried Sergeant Haden, with his white whisker 
standing on end. 

“Where is my gun?” roared Mr. Chirrup. 

“What do I know about your gun?” said the sergeant, quietly 
resuming his rod. He had not seen me kick the piéce into the river. 
“Go away, man, and take out your summons as soon as you please ; 
but I have a witness that you were the first to commence hostilities.” 

“Give me my gun! what have you done with it?” 

“Is this what you want?” asked I, stooping down and fishing out 
the implement by the muzzle. He snatched it up furiously, delivered 
himself of a few more select imprecations, and stalked away. 

“Now Master Meadows,” said the old sergeant, laughing, “I am 
going to teach you something that may be of use to you all your life. 
That ugly hoist that our friend Chirrup got is a great secret that 
was entrusted to me by a corporal in the —th, who fell close by my 
side at Waterloo. He taught me the trick, and on your promising 
never to divulge it, except to a bosom friend, or your eldest boy” 
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(here the sergeant grinned good-humouredly), “I will now teach it 
to you. Never make use of it unless you have good occasion. You 
take your man this way—foot here, hand there—a sudden movement 
forward, and over he goes, though he were as big as Goliath himself. 
But if he doesn’t go to grass with a first heave, alter your tactics, 
shift your grasp quickly, tackle him thus—and I am not afraid of the 
result. There now, we must have another bream or two, and then 
I am off to my breakfast.” 

“Thank you, sergeant; I will try the experiment in the school- 
ground the next time any big fellow grows troublesome.” 

I did, with wonderful success, and soon there was no bully, though 
a head taller than myself, who dare attack me. I have practised it 
too, in later years, abroad and at home, on emergency, with the same 
success, and had the misfortune, in the scene of my last clerical 
labours, nearly to kill a burly butcher, who came out of a public-house 
one night as I was passing, and put his fist in my face. 

“ But what has all this to do with the promised prison adventure ? ” 
I hear you ask. Wait a moment, and you will see. 

I had been chaplain for about ten days, when I thought I would 
go to look round me in Corridor No. 2. The approach to this was 
through two heavy iron gates, with an interval of some twelve feet 
between them, the one leading you out of Ward 1, and the other 
leading you into Ward 2. I had passed through both, locking the 
former behind me, and was about to make the next similarly secure, 
when a prisoner, a large broad-shouldered powerfully-built man, who 
was on his hands and knees scrubbing the stone floor, cried “ Please, 
sir, not to shut that; I am going to wash there.” 

Now, was this a trap? The man might be doing no more than 
his duty, or he might be planning an escape. I looked back to see 
if Dance was in the other corridor, that I might ask him what to do. 
No, he had gone to his dinner, so I cautiously replied—for I did 
not intend to be outwitted—‘ Well, my good fellow, as I found the 
gate fast, I must make it fast again;” and I was about to double- 
shoot the lock, when, in a twinkling, he sprang to his feet with his 
eyes glaring, and leaping forward, tried to pin me to the wall and 
clutch my keys. I drew back for one instant, summoned all my 
strength, and remembering Sergeant Haden’s valuable secret, up 
went the prisoner’s heels, and down he went on his back, with the 
blood streaming from his head. He lay quite still, and I began to 
fear that it was all over with him; but I dashed some dirty water 
from the bucket in his face, lifted him partly on my knee, and he 
began to revive. As soon as he was able to speak he cried, “ For 
mercy’s sake, chaplain, don’t give the alarm; say I had a fit, and 
fell, or they will send me off to Dartmoor.” 

“So! you thought nothing of knocking out my brains to gain your 
end ; pray how did you mean to get off?” 

“ Down the dinner-lift, sir, yonder, into the cook-house ; and then 
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over the wall. You see, chaplain, there’s a thick fog to-day, and 
everything was favourable.” 

“‘ What is your number?” 

** Twelve, your reverence, that is my cell in the corner; I will tell 
you my story—it’s a queer one, and you might like to hear it—some 
day, if you don’t have me punished.” 

**Go to your quarters, then; I will send the warder to bandage 
your head up; you had a nasty knock.” 

“A fit, eh?” said Dance, “ all sham, sir, just to escape work.” 

*“No, no; men don’t break their skulls open in this way as a mere 
excuse.” 

“Beg your pardon, Mr. Meadows, you're too soft-hearted, sir; you 
little know the dodges they practise on us. Thank you, I will go 
and see to him.” 


THE COMMERCIAL-ROOM, AND SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TRAVELLERS 
WHO FREQUENTED IT. 


Tuis was a cell so called, not because it was appropriated to 
gentlemen of the class indicated, but simply because it had been 
thus nicknamed by the occupants, five or six of whom, not having 
figured as hardened and dangerous offenders, had been allowed to 
find accommodation there until other quarters were provided for them. 

On Dance’s suggestion that I should just “look in,” I unlocked 
the door and presented myself. 

“Oh, good morning, sir,” said a dissolute-looking fellow of about 
forty, with his hands in his pockets, and his back to the grated 
window; “a new chaplain, eh? why, what have they done with 
Candle, then ?” 

“Put him out, to be sure,” replied an elderly man with grey hair 
—he had a rather repulsive squint, and was seated on a bed—and 
there was a general laugh at this piece of wit. 

“IT hope I see you well, sir,” cried a third, who had a somewhat 
impudent and horsey air. ‘I am sorry! can’t receive you in the way 
I should wish, but if you will favour me with a call one of these days 
at the paternal mansion—a very beautiful place on the borders of 
Wales—you shall meet with a reception worthy of you; in the 
meantime accept my hand ” and here there was another laugh. 

“Perhaps you will oblige the company with a comic song, sir?” 
ventured a fourth—he had his coat and cravat off, and was seated 
in a graceful, Zulu-like attitude upon the flags in a corner—‘ we 
are not at all particular as to the composer.” 

“Give the gentleman a chair,” said a fifth (he had a black eye) 
as he whipped the stool dexterously from under a comrade and 
handed it politely to me. 

“IT regret that I am not able to oblige you with a song,” I 
answered, “ but I will, with your kind leave, read you an anecdote ;” 
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and they immediately shaped their features into an expression of 
mock gravity. I accordingly took a little book from my pocket, and 
read them a short account of a clergyman who went to officiate at a 
church on a very wet day, when there happened to be only one 
person present; but he preached, nevertheless, and the gentleman 
whom he had addressed, on the service being concluded, thanked 
him, put up his umbrella, and walked quietly away. Some years 
afterwards, the clergyman met him again at a missionary station 
abroad, and, on inquiry, learned that he was one of the most active 
and useful men in the Society’s service. “It was that excellent 
sermon of yours, by God’s grace, that did it,” said he; “I was struck 
with the folly and emptiness of my past life; I began a course of 
reading and study, took Orders, asked for a post—and here I am!” 

“That’s very good reading,” said the prisoner who was leaning 
against the wall, compressing his lips and nodding his head three 
times. . 

“Thank you, sir,” said the man on the bed. 

“But do you mean to tell us,” asked the Zulu in the corner, 
“that that story is true.” 

“Certainly ; you have my word for it.” 

“Then I don’t mind listening to another,” cried the rakish-looking 
young man who had strayed from the paternal mansion, “for it’s 
done me good; and if I said anything disrespectful just now, I am 
sorry for it.” 

“T will read to you again the next time I come, if you really wish 
it”—and closing my book, I turned to leave the cell. They all 
straightened themselves up and touched their hair by way of salute, 
as I went out and locked the door (as softly as possible, for fear of 
hurting their feelings) behind me. 


Or Moses GLUGG, AND THE TOUCHING PROOF OF HIS GRATITUDE 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED. 


As it is my intention to give a few particulars of each prisoner’s 
history in turn, with anything else that occurs to me as worthy of 
note, I shall begin with the first, and go systematically through the 
different cells, omitting only those where there happens to be nothing 
of particular interest to detain us. 

No. 1 was a very troublesome and incorrigible fellow, who without 
having committed any serious offence, had already been several times 
in gaol, and each time, at the expiration of his term, on receiving a 
few words of good advice, had promised better behaviour in future. 
Having lately returned again, in a somewhat violent and abusive 
frame of mind and spirit—challenging the warders to fight, &e., &c. 
—the governor had considered it expedient to put him in the black 
hole for a couple of days, and starve him into a more agreeable state 
of morals. He had now been brought back to his cell, and when I 
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opened the door and looked in, I was not a little horrified at the 
scene that met my eye. He was seated on the ground, like Marius 
among the ruins of Carthage, staring at the opposite wall. His 
clothes were ripped to ribbons, the stool and table were smashed to 
pieces, the water-tap was twisted awry, the small shelf in the corner had 
been broken off, and the window panes lay in fragments at his feet. 

“ He flung his Bible at my head,” said Crouch, looking over my 
shoulder ; “and has let off all the water. I don’t know what we are 
to do with him.” 

“What is the meaning of this, my good fellow?” asked I, 
dismissing Crouch and closing the door. 

“Why is he allas a-peeping at me through that there hole then? I 
ain’t a wild beast.” 

“True; but what is your object in doing all this damage? It can 
but ensure you additional punishment.” 

‘**’Cos I want to be brought afore the beaks.” (Magistrates.) 

“You have been brought before them and sentenced accordingly.” 

“Yes, but I want to be brought afore ’em again; they must 
reconsider my case. What right have they to punish a man for doin’ 
nothin’ at all?” 

“You got drunk, my friend, and assaulted the policeman ; perhaps 
that has slipped your memory. Now take good advice, and let there 
be no more of this nonsense. I would do you a kindness if I could, 
but you must conduct yourself quietly. Promise me not to commit 
wny further violence. Can you read?” 

“Yes, I ain’t by no means a bad scholard. I’ve read ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and the Prayer-Book, and ‘Jack Sheppard,’ and a lot 
more.” 

“They lend you books here ?”—for I had collected funds and 
bought about a hundred volumes for the prisoners’ use—a fresh 
ground of soreness with Lambert, and another case for representation 
to the visiting justices ! 

“ Oh yes, and I tears ’em all up.” 

** You won't do so, I hope, if I bring you one?” 

“What, a track? I have a mortal hatred o’tracks. I don’t think 
I should ever have took to drinking if it hadn’t been for one that an 
old lady left at the house ; it gove me a fit of low sperits.” 

“No; a nice interesting story about an old soldier—‘ Corporal Bill,’ 
it is called.” 

“ Not one of them teetotle papers ?” 

“Oh no, it allows a man to take his glass of ale, but certainly 
recommends moderation.” 

“ T’ll read it then, there!” with the air of one who was doing me a 
monstrous service. ‘You havn’t spoken rough to me, and shoved 
me about as though I was a dog.” 

I was on my way to him a few days afterwards, with the promised 
tale, when I heard a great commotion in the corridor, and found that 
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No. 1 had been committing himself again. In every cell there was 
an alarm bell, which a prisoner might use in any great emergency, 
such as fire, or sudden illness, and Mr. Glugg had rung it violently 
only a few minutes before. 

“What’s the matter with you now?” cried the governor, rushing 
excitedly to the spot, and looking over the two warders’ shoulders—for 
with him discretion was always the better part of valour. ‘ You were 
told never to ring that alarm bell, you vagabond, unless something 
very particular was wanted.” 

** And so it was, wasn’t it?” said No. 1 with exquisite composure ; 
“ I want to be let out /” 

He had two days in the black hole for this playful little sally, and 
the following week he was let loose upon society again, promising 
faithfully that he would read his “track,” and become a sober man in 
future. The warders were rather glad to get rid of him, and, much 
to their gratification, he presently left the neighbourhood altogether. 
I did not happen to be present on the morning of his enlargement, 
but it appears that he had not forgotten me, for the next time I went 
down, Waters the gatekeeper, put a stout ash bludgeon into my hand. 
It had a prepossessing human countenance (said to bear a strong 
resemblance to Governor Lambert) carved on the top of it, and a slip 
of paper attached, containing these words—‘to his reverents the 
chappling from a gratefule cirvent and welwishar yours truly MosEs 
Guucc his mark— x.” 


—_—_—— OSD 


THE PROCESSION OF THE YEARS. 


As the year lay dying, I look’d from my door; 
The clouds were drifting above the moor, 

The clouds were drifting across the sky, 

And a strange procession came slowly by. 

One after another I saw them come; 

And some were lusty and bold; and some 

Were pinch’d with famine, or pale with fear ; 
Some march’d with banner, and sword, and spear, 
And some in raiment of festival. 

But dim and ghostly were one and all, 

For these were the spirits of years gone by 
Come to fetch their brother—this night must die. 
Sudden went by me a chilly blast, 

And one more shadow went gliding past ; 

Old Year had vanish’d from out his chair, 

New Year was sitting by ingle there. 

Mary A. M. MARKs. 
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DAN'S SACRIFICE. 
I. 






¢ H’M downright sorry, lad, but it canna’ be.” 

“Eh, but think weel ower it,” he urged, 
*dinnot mak’ oop tha mind all at oonce, 
Joan. ‘T’auld man wudna’ mak’ boanes 
aboot it. Ah’m fair mad wi’ love 0’ thee, 
Joan.” 

** Ma lad, th’ answer wud be na different 
for a’ the thinkin’ i’ the world.” 

The huge collier’s grimy face turned 
white under the outer crust of coal-dust, as 
the girl, sadly enough, gave him his answer. 
Since he had been a lad of fifteen, he had 
worshipped Joan Clegg with all the force 
of his rough, uncultured nature. 

Then another idea suddenly flashed across him, and a 
scowl disfigured his handsome, if dirty countenance.: 

“* Ay.” he said, between his teeth ; ‘‘ Ah know: ah know 

i. tha’ reason, lass; ’tes that skulking daft lad that’s stolen 
> thee awa’ fra’ me. Ah’ll braake his head—ah’1I——” 

“Hush, lad, hush!” interrupted the girl, almost in tears; “tha 
must na’ ill-use Joe. He’s no more daft or skulking than thou art 
tha’sel, an’, Dan, ah love him, ah’m goin’ to wed him next month, and 
he an’ me an’ th’ auld man will live on here togither.” 

Dan took several turns up and down the little path that skirted the 
potato patch, and then he came back to where Joan stood leaning 
against the lintel of the door, nervously crumpling her clean apron up 
between her fingers, greatly to the detriment of that spotless article. 

Unconsciously they had posed themselves into a picture that any 
painter would have eagerly seized upon to transfer to canvas. 

The cottage, one of a row of the regulation pitmen’s dwellings, was 
of grey stone, picturesquely stained with smoke and dirt; it formed a 
fitting background for the magnificent figure of the Lancashire man, 
in his coal-blackened garments, with the shining brass safety-lamp 
slung across his shoulder, and the tall lithe figure of the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed girl, who stood framed in the doorway, the bent figure of 
the ancient grandfather, crouching over the kitchen fire, just visible 
in the gloom behind her. 

The furious anger had died out of the man’s face, and a wistful 
look, like the gaze of a great hound, had taken its place. 
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“There, lass,” he said soothingly. ‘“ Ah wur just daft wi’ sorrow— 
never fear, ah’ll do tha’ man na harm. Good-neght to thee—ah’ll just 
gang awa’ an’ try to forget ma love for thee.” 

He wrung her hand, and turning resolutely away, swung through 
the gate, and round the corner, leaving the girl still standing in the 
cottage doorway. 


11. 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and the morning air felt chilly with damp raw 
mist, as the colliers came crowding in at the great gates of the colliery 
and made their way to the cage in order to be lowered into the 
yawning cavern in the bowels of the earth, where in danger and 
discomfort they earned their daily bread. 

Amongst the first gang were Dan Strong-i’-th’-arm, and his late 
rival Joe Audenshaw, now Joan’s husband. They remarked to each 
other as the cage deposited them at the end of the great tunnel which 
forms the bottom of the shaft, that it was better below than it was 
above in the damp and mist. 

The first impression of the casual visitor to the pit (an unusually well- 
appointed one), was that he had by mistake landed at a big railway- 
station. Little sidings of coal-trollies, doors which led to board- 
rooms, stables, etc.; and instead of the confined tunnel he might 
have expected, a lofty, iron-roofed space, brilliantly illuminated with 
electric light, the whole fanned with a gentle, refreshing current of 
air, created by the ventilating machinery. 

These glories, however, were not of long duration. The little knot 
of men soon left behind the electric light and the lofty terminus of 
the trolley-lines ; the passage got lower and lower, and a stream of 
rippling water flowed briskly along by the rails. Every now and 
then three or four of the little party would branch off into a sidc- 
working, up which they would disappear, their lamps twinkling like 
glowworms in the inky darkness of the pit. At last Dan and his 
successful rival were alone, in a low working almost at the extreme 
end of the mine. They had been, of course, instructed to carefully 
shore the roof with stout pillars of pine as they worked out the coal, 
but alas! colliers are like other people, and familiarity with danger, as 
with other things, breeds contempt. 

They worked steadily and in silence for some time, and then a 
great rending crack startled them. 

“ Run for tha’ life, lad, run,” shouted Dan, hastily catching up the 
bundle containing his dinner, and flying as hard as he could out of 
their burrow to the main track where the railway ran, closely followed 
by his equally terrified companion. They were only just in time. An 
appalling crash, followed by a low rumbling roar deafened them ; the 
roof above them seemed to rend and split, and they were smothered 
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in a shower of coal, slate and dust. The scene of their late labours 
had fallen in, bringing with it the roof of the main working. The two 
hapless men were practically buried alive. Tons and tons of coal and 
earth separated them from the shaft and their comrades. It might 
be days before they could be dug out, and one can of broth and a 
hunch of bread was all they had; for Joe had left his dinner behind 
him, and they neither of them had their tools to work their own way 
out, even had it been possible. 

“Oh, Joan, ma lass, ma lass!” groaned Joe, utterly overcome. 
“Eh, Dan, is there aught we can do, lad ?” 

“‘Naught,” returned Dan curtly. ‘“‘ We ha’ air fra’ th’ auld shaft 
yonder, tho’; coom, lad, an’ shout for tha life. They may gie a 
thought to it.” 

They made their way to the foot of a brick shaft and shouted. No 
one Aad given it a thought. It was buried in brush and tangle in a 
wood, and so they at last gave up shouting in despair. 

“Take, eat, man,” said Dan. ‘ We maun think o’ tha’ lass. Ah 
will na’ touch it.” 

* * * * * * 

Utter darkness, their lamps were out, their carefully husbanded food 
exhausted. Dan had been true to his word, and steadily refused to 
touch their scanty score of sustenance, in spite of Joe’s earnest 
entreaties. 

They sat, their heads on their hands, worn out and hopeless now, 
Dan almost dead with hunger. 

* joe.” 

“ Ay, lad.” 

“Ah’m fair clemmed (starved); ah cannot last out much longer. 
Tell Joan ah did ma best for thee.” 

Joe, utterly upset, could make no answer, and unbroken silence 
lasted for several hours. Then a faint tapping noise broke on Joe’s 
ear. He listened. Yes, there was no mistake; the rescuers were 
coming at last. He gave a feeble shout, and then fainted from weak- 
ness and excitement. 

When the search-party, delayed by the flooding of the working, 
caused by the fall of the roof, at length broke through the dense 
barrier of coal and débris, they found, as they thought, two bodies ; 
one was Dan, a lean, emaciated skeleton, stone-dead indeed, the other 
Joan’s husband, weak and white, but still alive, saved by the man 
whom he had unconsciously ousted from happiness—a man who, with 
simple heroism, laid down his life, not for a friend, for that is easy, 
but for him whom she loved in preference to himself. 

Of such stuff are Englishmen made. 
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NINA. 


HE fair city of Florence; and in the crowded 
opera house Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” was being produced for the first 
time. 

The air was close and hot. Upon all a 
hushed silence had fallen. Jn the boxes 
great ladies ceased to move their fans, and 
the men sat silent. Even among the city 
populace, in their crowded seats, stillness 
reigned. Up through this stillness the 
harmonies of the Intermezzo rose, throbbed 
and soared, till the last high note died, 
© ascending through the silence. Then the 

applause broke out, sincere and enthusiastic, 
from the music-loving people. 

In one coiner of the crowded gallery a man stood, 
and by his side a girl. The man was young, tall, 
and slim. It seemed that in his youth he had grown pre- 
maturely, and that there had been no subsequent development. He 
possessed no breadth of chest or strength of limb, yet he was wonder- 
fully handsome, for in his pallid face, overshadowed by dark-brown 
locks, there was not a feature that was not faultless, and in his eyes 
was a glory which lit up and transformed the whole man. 

It was not known how Victor Giovanti lived. He had tried his 
hand at most occupations that were open to the populace in Florence, 
and had failed constantly, as was to be expected from a man who was 
one of the world’s dreamers. Doubtless noble thoughts came to 
him, but who would heed the thoughts of Victor Giovanti, living a 
hand-to-mouth existence in Florence, often going without food for a 
whole day when his violin-playing did not bring him a single lira, and 
his neighbours were too busy to be charitable. 

It was, perhaps, because he was different from the rest, because he 
sometimes shared with her his strange fancies, because, most of all, 
he paid her homage with a quaint deference which puzzled yet 
flattered her, that Nina Borgia consented to be a friend and com- 
panion to Victor, who shunned the society of his neighbours, and whom 
most girls considered half-witted. 

Nina was five or six years younger than Victor. She was indeed 
little more than a girl, as light-hearted and pleasure-loving as any in 
Florence, yet absolutely without guile. She was more beautiful than 
any girl she had ever seen, and there was always about her the sun- 
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shine of laughter. Yet she realised vaguely, as all girls do, that some 
day it would be different, and that then there would be other things 
than laughter and the unheeded passing of one day to another. And 
for that time she waited, half expectant, half dreading. 

She looked up now at Victor. The orchestra was playing the 
Intermezzo for the second time, and he gazed out across the theatre, 
a rapt expression of enjoyment shining from his eyes. The music 
spoke to him as it spoke to few others that night, for it spoke to 
him of the world of ideals in which he lived. Victor, too, was 
a genius. 

“ Ah,” he whispered with a long-drawn-in breath, “it is beautiful, 
sublime!” 

** What is ?” interrupted Nina. 

Victor looked down and let his Jong, thin hand stray on the golden 
masses of her beautifully arranged hair. 

“The music, child, of course. What else?” 

“Why do you call me child?” she laughed. It was odd to be 
called child by Victor. That was how the old silver-haired priest to 
whom she confessed addressed her. 

“ Because I was thinking Well, what matters it?” He saw 
the girl’s laughing eyes, the red lips parted from the teeth, the happy, 
handsome, thoughtless face, and he hesitated. 

“ You are thinking,” she insisted. Then he said with a strange 
tenderness : 

“That before very long, Nina, you will be a woman.” 

She laughed. ‘“ Why do you think such things, Victor?” Then, 
with what was for her a pathetic serious note in her voice: “ Tell me, 
what will the world be like then? Will it be gay, happy, full of sun- 
shine, as it is now?” 

But Victor was silent. 

* os 





. * * 


The opera house had iong since closed its doors for the night, and, 
emptied of its crowded audience, had been left to its echoes and its 
dust-laden darkness. The streets were becoming silent, for though 
fine it was past midnight. An unclouded moon shone over the city, 
and showed Victor and Nina as they walked slowly towards the 
remoter part of the poor quarter. Victor's funds had gone to the 
length of a supper at a cheap restaurant, and the unwonted luxury of 
a half-bottle of red wine had sent a pleasurable warmth through his 
body, and rendered him oblivious to the fact that he had drained his 
finances below the last lira. - Both Nina and he were happy. 

They came to Nina’s door. For some time they had not spoken, 
there being that in Victor's mind which that night was stronger than 
it had ever been before, and to which he felt he must give utterance. 
As they had walked along he had held Nina’s arm a little closer, so 
that he had felt its warmth, and there had been an unusual faint 
colour on his pallid cheeks. As yet that had been all. 
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“You have been very good to me, Nina,” he said, the moonlight 
shining on the soft curves of her neck as she looked up. 

"Good, Victor? How? Is it not you who have been good 
to me?” 

“No. You have been a friend to me. You have listened to me 
when I have told you my thoughts, my fancies. You have not under- 
stood. How could you? But you do not know what it has been to 
me to have someone to tell them to, for they must be told. No one 
else would have listened, for people think I am more than half mad. 
And,” he broke off in a short, bitter laugh, “ perhaps it zs madness 
always to be thinking when there is no answer to one’s questioning, 
and realities are so far removed from the beautiful. How can I 
tell you, Nina, what it has been to me to have seen the look of 
sympathy in your face; to have known that when you have been 
with me you might have been with other girls, with other men, who 
would tell you you were beautiful, and with whom you would have 
danced and been gay, as God meant you to be. Yes, it was good of 
you to stay and listen to a dreamer like me.” 

“‘ Perhaps, Victor, I preferred it,” she laughed nervously. 

For a moment a wild, unreal joy leapt up in the man. Then he 
sighed. 

“That is impossible.” 

The girl stood silent. All her sympathy went out to him who 
stood before her. She remembered how she had often found food 
for him, and she knew she would do so again. 

“It is not impossible. It was really so. Think you not that one 
tires of the rough compliments of the men of whom you speak?” she 
said slowly. 

At these words, as a panther might spring from its prison cage, 
there broke out in Victor’s heart an irresistible impulse, free at last 
from all restraint, a desire for the girl’s love, a longing such as only 
lonely men can feel, a mad, hungry wish to possess her, to call her 
his, he who had no one nearer to him in the world than the woman 
from whom he bought his bread, or the man who sold him his violin- 
strings from time to time. 

“Nina, I love you—I love you.” All the craving of his great 
longing was in his voice. 

The girl said nothing. The night seemed to her full of beauty. 
Her bosom heaved with a half fear that was joy, her lips parted as if 
to give utterance, and in the moonlight it seemed as if she smiled. 
She took a half step forward, and Victor's arms were round her, and 
his lips met hers. 

* * * * a 

A neighbouring clock struck the hour. 

“You love me, Nina?” 

The girl’s beauty was heightened by her joy. “What do you 
mean by love?” she asked. Her eyelids quivered and dropped, her 
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voice trailed away till it was scarcely audible. “I am yours. What 
more?” she said. “Take me with you.” 

“You will marry me?” A triumphant note of joy sounded in the 
man’s voice. 

“Marry you!” echoed the girl in a far-away tone; “marry you 
before the priest! Victor, you are mad.” There was silence between 
them, and Nina freed herself from Victor’s arms. ‘Then she cried 
out, and in her distress she was cruel: 

“Marry you, you who cannot keep yourself from starving! How 
can we marry? Is it for such as ws to go to the priest? How could 
we live when you cannot work, when you can scarcely live yourself? 
No, Victor, we cannot marry. I will be your sister. That is what I 
thought you meant.” 

Victor stopped her. 

“T will marry you, Nina; nothing more, nothing less.” 

* But, Victor, it isimpossible. You cannot keep yourself ; how could 
you keep me? I love you; yes, I love you dearly. I have loved you 
since the first day I saw you. I shall never love anyone else as I do 
you. But why cannot I be your sister? live with you as your 
sister? Ido not understand. Victor, you are cruel. We might be 
so happy together as brother and sister.” 

For a moment Victor was silent. He was speechless before the 
guileless purity of this fair young creature, whose soul had passed 
unscathed through the temptations of her world. But he spoke 
at last. 

“It is because I love you, Nina, that you must marry me. Never 
can it be otherwise. You do not understand. You are not my 
sister, and you cannot be my sister. If you will not marry me, I 
shall leave Florence. Don’t you see that you are sacred to me? I 
love you as my soul—more than my music. I would sooner die than 
give cause for anyone to speak lightly of you. Oh, Nina, marry me! 
You will give me courage to work as I never worked before. Intime 
we should grow rich.” 

But Nina was firm. She could not understand. She only knew 
that Victor was poor ; that often he had not food to eat. Marriage 
was out of the question. She had seen the misery of such homes as 
theirs would become, and she could conceive no lot more terrible. 

** You are mad, Victor, quite mad,” she cried hysterically. ‘ Marry, 
and starve, and repent? It would be absurd our going to the priest. 
He would say, ‘ What has this man to keep you.’ And I should 
reply, ‘Keep me? Nothing. He starves; he cannot keep himself. 
He is mad. He is Victor, the mad musician.’ Victor, I will not marry 
you.” 

Her laugh, a sad, gentle, pitiful laugh, died echoing down the empty 
street. A man’s strangled sob broke the stillness as Victor, in 
despair, turned and left her without a word, for he could not speak. 

When he had gone, Nina turned and entered her home, and a low 
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sad cry escaped her lips. In that moment she had ceased to be a 
girl, and had become a woman. 
* * * . * 

Victor walked on, listlessly, heedlessly, mechanically. He scarcely 
thought. As yet he had not realised what all that had happened 
meant. He was careless whither his steps took him. He might 
have walked into the Amo and have ended it all. As a matter of 
fact, the instinct of habit took him to his lodging. There he threw 
himself on his mattress and knew that he was more than ever alone. 
Presently he remembered all. He knew he had told Nina of his 
love at last. He knew he loved her passionately. He knew also 
that she loved him, though she had refused to marry him. Then 
there came a reaction. “Of course marriage is absurd. She was 
right. Why should she link herself for ever to me, to starve, growing 
old together, perhaps in misery and poverty. And yet she loves me, 
and oh, how I love her, could die for her!” 

A smile parted his lips, making his face almost angelic. He rose 
from his bed, and his hand fell upon his violin. In a moment his 
bow was across the strings. For a time a few stray notes only came. 
Then a bar or two of a gay love-song, then again a few incoherent 
notes as if the soul of the musician was not in accord with what his 
hand wished to play. At last it seemed as though the soul con- 
quered. The player was at his best, for with one full, long-drawn-out 
note he began a distinct air. One by one the notes succeeded one 
another, full, rich, throbbing. Each note was perfect as the composer 
had written it, yet the player had heard the air for the first time to- 
night. It was the Intermezzo which he had heard a few hours ago, 
but played as it had never been played before. And as he played, 
the smile that had been on his face vanished ; as the music rose and 
soared, each note seemed to lift him further out of the world and 
himself, till at the last high note quivering into silence, he lost 
himself in a sphere of which it is only vouchsafed to man at times to 
dream. As the moon shone on to his face, it was lit up by the light 
of a great and noble purpose. 

Before the dawn, and when only the half light, which precedes the 
sunrise, broke the darkness of the streets of Florence, Victor left his 
native city to seek fame. 

* * * * * 

London and Christmas Eve. Four years have passed away since 
Victor left Florence. In the street of a dull but respectable suburb a 
musician played. He was a violinist, and, as he drew his bow 
across the strings, he played marvellously, though with a weariness 
which spoke of physical weakness and the sickness of hope deferred. 
But the sordid minds of such a street as that in which he played would 
not have been touched had Stradivarius himself played to it, and the 
sight of a fellow-creature in suffering was quite too common a thing 
to even evoke notice. 
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The musician was tall, thin, and emaciated. When he reached the 
end of the street he stopped. He had not a coin in his pocket. That 
day had scarcely tasted food. It was the old, old story. He had 
come to London, hoping to find fame, and had failed. With a sigh 
he put the violin in its green baize cover, on the flap of which was 
sewn a piece of linen bearing his name, Victor Giovanti. ‘Then he 
trudged, unheeding and unheeded, to the little attic where he slept. 
He almost fainted as he mounted the stairs, and entering the room, 
he threw himself down upon his knees. ‘‘O God,” he prayed, 
“IT can bear no more! O let me die! Take me to Thyself; toa 
world where I shall hunger and thirst no more, and which it may be 
Nina has already entered.” 

Then he staggered to his feet. ‘It is for the last time,” he thought, 
as he tuned his violin. Then he played that which, from its memo- 
ries, he had abstained from playing since one night in Florence, 
more than four years ago—the Intermezzo. As the last note died 
away, a deep, rich voice, which seemed to recall a voice he had 
known in the past—or was it only the echo ?—took up the last few 
bars and vocalised them softly. The door opened. It was Nina. 
In a moment she was on her knees beside him. 

“Oh, my Victor, has it come to this? Victor,” and her voice 
broke seeing him thus, “I could not stay in Florence any longer. 
Soon after you left, I found I had a voice, a voice that was said to be 
wonderful. A master took me in hand and trained me. Victor, I 
am already famous. I have already enough for both of us, and one 
day I shall be rich. I found I could not live without you. My love 
has only grown stronger with absence. I was determined to find 
you, and employed the law. Thank Heaven, I am not too late. 
Victor, if you still love me, take me to your heart. I am ready to be 
your wife.” 

She bent down and kissed him, and as their lips met he said softly, 
“Nina, beloved—at last ! ” 
* * * * * 

To-day Nina is one of the greatest singers of her time, for her voice 
is beautiful with a beauty given to few. Her husband has, through 
her, become famous also. But there is one thing both he and Nina 
live for: a day when they shall retire from the world to a white villa 
overlooking the blue waters of the Mediterranean, and a life devoted 
to each other. 
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THE HUSBAND OF ONE WIFE. 


"THE Reverend Harry Venner leant over the low stone wall that 

separated his garden from the river. He was a good man, 
still in the prime of life ; and he was a healthy and a wealthy man, the 
Rector of Venner Royal, despised by none, beloved by all. Yet he 
was uncomfortable. Rover, the handsome collie, knew this quite 
well, and he lay at his master’s feet, wagging his big tail sym- 
pathetically, and looking up into his eyes as if to say, “* Why are 
you troubled? What ails you? What puzzles you? You were 
quite happy at breakfast-time, but since that note came from Venner 
Court, you have been downcast. What zs it?” 

The Rector understood Rover perfectly; and, as he twisted the 
note that the dog had referred to between his fingers, he replied to 
his questionings. 

“Ah, Rover, my good fellow, if I tell you, you'll be horribly 
shocked,” he said, half aloud. ‘‘ But you may as well be my con- 
fessor, Rover, as you’ve been many a time before. You're an 
excellent safety-valve. You don’t censure and you don’t blab, and 
I believe if it were murder, you’d go on loving me. Well, Rover, it 
isn’t murder. Perhaps it’s worse. Murder would mean madness. 
But this is cold-blooded and deliberate. It’s selfishness. Imagine a 
selfish clergyman! Look at me, Rover, and say, ‘Z dehold a selfish 
clergyman/’ And isn’t it a degrading sight, Rover? Isn’t it a 
degrading sight ?” 

But Rover only wagged his tail again and gave vent to a low 
whine. 

“Yes, it’s a degrading sight,” continued his master. “ Harry 
Venner, stand up and face the accusation. You are a rich man, sir, 
a fat rector, and you won’t share your good things with a poor woman 
—a miserable old maid, who hasn’t sixpence to bless herself with, and 
besides has done you the honour to like you. Rosamond says so, 
and Rosamond never speaks off book. It’s a hideous wrong you are 
perpetrating. Why don’t you rejoice to provide for this poor soul ?' 
You don’t want to have the peace of your quiet home destroyed, do 
you say? You don’t want to have to mind your manners all through 
the twenty-four hours? You don’t want to have to give her the 
liver-wing? You don’t want to do as you'd be done by, in fact. 
You don’t want to be a Christian. Rover, dear old dog, turn 
your eyes away! I’m unfit for the society of dog or man. Listen 
to this note, Rover, and then you'll see for yourself what a brute 
I am.” 
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In his whimsical way, Venner opened the note in his hand and 
read it audibly. It ran thus :— 
“Venner Court, 
“May 17. Sunday. 
“My pEAR Harry,—How long are you going to delay proposing 
to Adela Custance? That she is partial to you, I can assure you, 
and you know that she is alone in the world, with #40 a year. 
How long are you going to keep her in suspense and wretchedness ? 
If your attentions to her have meant nothing, you deserve to be 
punished. You have absolutely no right to trifle with a woman no 
longer young, whose sole income is #40. At least, I cannot see 
my whilom god-daughter so wronged without speaking. You know I 
am nothing if not straightforward. 
“Your affectionate cousin, 
* ROSAMOND VENNER.” 


“There, Rover! Now you have the indictment in a nutshell,” 
said the rector. ‘“ Let’s look at the thing practically. Rosamond 
is sixty and I am forty-five. We are excellent friends. I’ve been 
Rector of Venner-Royal for eighteen years, and I’ve never once had 
the slightest disagreement with the Lady of the Manor. I dine with 
her every Sunday as a matter of course, and two or three times a 
week by invitation. I’m very happy. I want no change. Once 
upon a time, when I was young and fresh, there was a certain 
Dolly But she married another,” said he, sighing. “I’ve got 
over that. It is written, ‘ Zou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife,’ 
and I am a clergyman, my dear Rover. Besides, I heard lately that 
she had eight children and was prodigiously stout. So I’m happy, 
Rover, happy and peaceful, with only one trouble. I want to be the 
Bishop of Hereford, and I sadly fear I never shall be. But now 
comes in the real crux. Three months ago Rosamond had her 
whilom god-daughter to the Court. She came on an indefinite visit. 
Thirty-eight, if she’s a day! Thin and faded! Very sad! Of 
course I took kindly notice of her. I reiterate, Rover, I am a 
clergyman, and a clergyman must be pitiful and courteous. I have 
been pitiful and courteous for three months, and now Rosamond says 
that my pitifulness and courtesy are attentions—astentions, Rover— 
that ought without question to lead to marriage. And Rover, Rover, 
I don’t want to do it! I’m a wretch, Rover, a wretch, but I don’t 
want to do it!” 

Rover thumped his tail vigorously upon the ground. He tried to 
say, “ By Jupiter, then, don’t do it! Be off to Norway and amuse 
yourself. A man shouldn’t be henpecked even by his wife, but by a 
cousin—Oh, crikey!” barked Rover, who was a little vulgar some- 
times, though he was a rector’s dog. Venner wilfully misunderstood 
him. 

“Did I gather, Rover, that you were reminding me that a 
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bishop should be the husband of one wife, and that I was just 
wishing to be the Bishop of Hereford ?” he remarked softly. ‘ How 
could a bachelor become the Bishop of Hereford? It couldn’t be. 
It wouldn’t be valid. It would be Popery in disguise. A bishop 
should be the husband of one wife! That means, he should be an 
unselfish person, willing to renounce all the liver-wings for all the rest 
of his life, and all the best things always. I’m not greedy, Rover. 
You know I’m not greedy. The liver-wing is only a parable. But I 
like peace and quiet, and marriage means just the reverse—always 
some one there to try and please. And I don’t want to please any- 
one but myself, boy. That’s the long and the short of it. The 
question is: Can I, as a clergyman, let myself think only of 
myself?” 

He looked so melancholy that Rover uttered a howl of dismay 
and crept closer to him, laying his nose on his master's foot. 

Then the bells began to ring for morning service, and the rector 
got up and walked slowly towards the house to wash his hands. His 
whole bearing bespoke dejection. He had made up his mind to 
marry his cousin’s god-daughter, because he felt that it would be a 
right thing to do so; but the idea was unspeakably repugnant to 
him. He looked regretiully at the little paradise in which he had 
lived for so many years, and he realised that soon he would no 
longer be the sole master there. Adela Custance might effect altera- 
tions. She might desire this and that which, however hateful to him, 
he must concede to his wife. The old maid might even wish to 
relegate Rover tothe stables! The poor rector’'s heart was very heavy. 
“It would be so easy if one were in love,” he said to himself; and 
in this he was right. But as he was intending to marry, primarily 
to raise the morality of his character, and secondarily as a qualifica- 
tion for the See of Hereford, there was no present pleasure in the 
act. However, it had to be done, and, as Rosamond had said, why 
keep Miss Custance in suspense. 

* Rover, your poor master will hang himself to-night!” said he, 
stooping to pat the dog’s head, as he started for church. “ Yes, 
yes, don’t tell me so plainly I’m a mean cur! I know it only 
too well. I ought to be so glad to share my portion with this 
poor thing. I hold such a good living. I’m so awfully comfortable. 
I ought to be so delighted to have this chance. And she’s partial to 
me, too! So ineffably kind of her! If only I liked the prospect a 
little bit! But I don’t, boy, you know I don’t. Rover, I’m a 
monster of iniquity, and if I’d trained you well, you’d bite me. 
Well, good-bye, Rover! I never felt less like a Christian gentleman 
and a clergyman than I do to-day. But I'll do it!” 

* * * * * * 

Adela Custance came down to dinner that Sunday evening with a 

pensive countenance. As Venner had surmised, her years were not 


far short of forty, and she had long ago abandoned all girlish dreams 
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of love and marriage. But on that day, a remark made by her 
hostess and former god-mother had for atime disturbed her gentle 
acquiescence in her single blessedness. 

““My dear, if my cousin Harry were to make you an offer of 
marriage, I do hope and trust you wouldn’t be such a goose as to 
refuse it,” that lady had said in the course of a conversation, during 
which Adela was expounding her plans for going shortly to London 
to learn, and then to practise, the arts of shorthand and type-writing. 

“Oh, he wouldn’t dream of such a thing!” Adela had rejoined, 
and she had gone on detailing her little scheme for increasing her 
scanty income. 

But it is not to be supposed that Miss Venner’s words had had no 
power to stir her heart, and Adela had thought about this dim possi- 
bility more than she would have liked to own. Certainly, she was 
not young, but Time had not dealt ill-naturedly with her, and she 
had grown neither stout nor coarse. Venner had told Rover that 
she was thin and faded and sad, and all this was true. But she had 
been a pretty girl at eighteen, and though, after the lapse of a score 
of years, her cheeks had lost their colour, and her hair its many tints, 
her regular features were as good as ever, and her figure as slim. If 
she were sad, what wonder. She was in deep mourning for her last 
parent—and she was very poor. 

She could not help thinking somewhat of Miss Venner’s words, 
and, feeling uncomfortable, she arranged that her entrance into the 
drawing-room should coincide with the announcement of dinner. 
Thus, only a handshake and a quiet “good evening” was all that 
could pass between her and the rector. , 

Miss Venner’s uncle, Lord Charles St. Louis, the needy younger 
son of a needy nobleman, lived with his niece, and occupied the 
place opposite to the mistress of the house at table. Miss Custance 
and Venner therefore sat «/s-d-vis, and the rector glanced several 
times over his plate at his proposed bride. Yes, she was decidedly 
sad and faded, and, through the gauzy texture of her dress, he was 
sure that he could detect the outline of bones. He looked at the 
comely proportions of his cousin, whom he considered was just right, 
and sighed. It was unspeakable to think of a thin wife. But then, 
were not all old maids thin? He sighed again. Already he could 
see poor Rover tied up in the stable, and himself furtively stealing 
forth to condole with him and confide his sorrows to him. 

““Do have some wine and be a little gay, Harry,” cried old Lord 
Charles at last, beginning to push the decanters round. “I never 
saw such a dull lot as you all are to-night. Rosamond and Miss 
Custance naturally wear their Sunday faces, but you who’ve preached 
two sermons to-day, you needn’t be glum. Come, man, be cheerful ! 
I want five minutes’ relaxation before I settle down to Bishop 
Beveridge.” 

‘I’m sure I'd be cheerful, if I could, but I’ve nothing particular to 
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be cheerful about,” returned Venner, trying to laugh. “I have heavy 
responsibilities, Lord Charles. I can’t be always on the grin.” 

‘“*T don’t want you to be always on the grin,” said the old gentle- 
man, crossly. “I only want you to be commonly lively at the proper 
times. You might be going to be executed. You don’t even offer 
Miss Custance any dessert.” 

“I think, Adela, we'll leave these gentlemen to dispute by them- 
selves,” said Miss Venner, rising. “ Harry, you'll find us in the little 
drawing-room.” 

There the rector found her alone half-an-hour afterwards. He sat 
down beside her, groaning. 

“Well, Rosamond, you've got your wish,” he began. “I’m going 
to do it, but I warn you I shall probably not live through it.” 

‘* Fiddlesticks !” ejaculated Miss Venner, unsympathetically. 

‘“*’d much rather marry you, Rosamond.” 

“Very likely. When your tooth aches, you always wish it was 
sciatica, and vice versé. Nobody wants you to marry me. I, fortu- 
nately, am not a maiden all forlorn, who stands in need of a home 
and a protector.” 

Venner made a grimace, but at this instant Adela came into the 
room, and whatever words trembled on his lips remained unsaid. 

“ Thank you, Adela. I see you have brought down your photo- 
graph to show me,” said Miss Venner. “Isn't it beautiful, Harry! 
Albertinelli’s Visitation, do you see? Saint Elizabeth is exquisite! 
A friend of Miss Custance, who has just returned from Florence, sent 
it to her the other day. How should it be framed, Harry? You 
have taste in these matters.” 

Then, while her cousin turned the photograph about in different 
lights, she rose. 

“I promised to go to Uncle Charles,” she said. ‘‘ He wishes to 
read me one of Bishop Beveridge’s sermons. I earnestly hope I 
sha’n’t fall asleep.” 

“T hope not,” said Venner. But he made no attempt to detain 
her. In truth, he was eager to get through with the business before 
him. 

“Shall I come and hear the sermon, too?” asked Adela, half 
rising. 

“Oh no, my dear!” cried Miss Venner. “One is quite enough 
for a congregation. You stay and entertain Harry. I shall be back 
presently. Uncle Charles will probably fall asleep himself, and then 
I shall come out on tiptoe.” 

Venner closed the door behind his cousin, and then approached 
Adela, who sat at one end of the long old-fashioned settee. The 
Rector took the other end. 

“ Miss Custance, I am very glad to have this opportunity of 
speaking to you quietly,” he said. “There is something of some 
importance that I wish to say to you. Can you listen?” 
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Adela inclined her head. * 

“TI thought—I mean, I fancied—that is to say, I had ventured to 
imagine,” began Venner, stumbling over every phrase, and stammering 
at every other word, “‘ that—that—that I wasn’t altogether disagree- 
able to you, and I wanted to know if—-supposing that were so—if— 
if you’d consent to become my wife?” 

The momentous words were out. The offer was made. Venner, 
hot and cold at the same moment, literally gasped for breath. Adela, 
who had been very nervous before he spoke, now completely regained 
her self-possession. She looked at him with a flickering little smile. 

“You are very kind! Please don’t think I am ungrateful, or 
insensible of the honour you do me! But I couldn’t accept your 
offer,” she said. 

Venner sat forward and stared at her, amazed. The words of his 
cousin’s note seemed to dance before his eyes. 

“T don’t think I understand,” he muttered. 

‘I should like to tell you,” said Adela, gently. ‘ Miss Venner 
hinted this idea to me this afternoon. I was greatly surprised. I 
had never thought of such a thing. What, am I to think of love, like 
a girl of seventeen? I have nothing to make me attractive—neither 
beauty, nor talent, nor wealth—and, believe me, I never thought of 
such a thing as—as what you have just proposed. But I will own, 
when Miss Venner suggested the idea, that it was a temptation to 
me. I’m all alone in the world, and I’m very, very poor. I don’t 
know how I’m going to live, but I’m sure I shall have to scrub my 
own floor if I wish it to be clean. Yes, I was terribly tempted !” she 
said, with emphasis. ‘All the afternoon I sat in the garden letting 
the temptation play around me. I thought of your house and garden, 
and your dear dog, and I thought that you were kind and good, and 
a man a woman might be proud of, and that I liked you—oh, yes, I 
dike you well enough—very much,” Adela said, with heightened 
colour. ‘ But I have always—all my life—felt that to marry without 
love is sin, and I had always determined not to do it. But for that, 
I might have been married many years ago. So I resisted the 
temptation with all my might. And I prayed God to give me 
strength, and He did,” concluded she. 

There was silence. Venner did not know what to say. This 
revelation was entirely unexpected. 

“The only thing,” Adela went on, after a pause, “ that could justify 
me in saying yes, would be if you had loved me—if I had seen that 
to deny you would give you pain. But I haven’t even that excuse. 
You are kind—very kind; but you don’t love me one iota.” 

‘“* How do you know that ?” he asked. 

“Because I do. Do you think I am an idiot?” she demanded 
with sudden passion. “Do you think I don’t know that this is all 
Miss Venner’s doing? Do you think I didn’t know she sent you a 
note this morning? Do you think I didn’t notice you at dinner 
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scanning me up and down, and telling Lord Charles you had nothing 
to make you cheerful? Don’t pretend, Mr. Venner! There’s no 
reason you should like me, but don’t pretend you do.” 

“ But, Miss Custance, hear me! Rosamond will be so disap- 
pointed. She has set her heart on this. Do hear reason!” cried he. 
“Why shouldn’t we pull along together? Many men and women do. 
Why: * 

She interrupted him by springing to her feet. The indignant 
colour flushed her cheeks, her eyes shone with anger, her breast 
heaved. 

“How dare you! How dare you!” she exclaimed. “You a 
clergyman, and you urge me to act so, when I tell you it is a principle 
with me—when I tell you that to marry without love is sin in my 
eyes—when I have prayed Almighty God to help me! Oh, it is a 
shameful thing!” she almost screamed. ‘Thank God, thank God 
that I am saved !” 

Then she flew to the door and rushed out of the room and up- 
stairs. She might be an old maid and nearly forty, but it was 
wonderful how girlishly her passionate wrath blazed forth when she 
felt herself insulted. Certainly the fires of youth smoulder much 
longer than people suppose. 

““What on earth is the matter?” said Miss Venner, coming across 
the hall. “ Uncle Charles was just dropping off, and there was such 
a row that he’s begun again at ‘ Secondly, dear brethren.’” 

“It’s no laughing matter, Rosamond,” said the rector, gloomily. 
“‘ Miss Custance has refused me, and she’s very angry. You’ve made 


me make an utter fool of myself. Good-night.” 
* * * * 





* 


A long, fine summer followed, but the Rector of Venner-Royal 
enjoyed it not at all. He felt depressed and miserable; he was 
thoroughly out of spirits. 

“I think I shall run up and consult one of the men in Harley 
Street,” he said, one Sunday evening. “1 don’t fancy Herefordshire 
is a very healthy county.” 

“What arrant nonsense!” cried his cousin. ‘“ Why, it’s the best 
air possible. And your native county, too! It isn’t that, Harry, it’s 
your conscience.” 

Now a clergyman does not like to be reminded by the laity that 
he can have an ill conscience, and Venner made haste to rebuke his 
officious parishioner. But she only laughed, and said she wasn’t 
speaking to him in his sacerdotal capacity, but as her younger cousin 
whom she had known before he could speak. 

Truth to tell, no sooner had Adela Custance rejected him with 
so much scorn and anger than poor Venner fell in love with her; 
and how could he enjoy the long summer days in his cool house 
and flower-laden garden, when he thought of her toiling away in 
London at Pitman’s School of Shorthand, and soiling her delicate 
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fingers, perhaps, by scrubbing her own floor in the evening? ‘l'oo 
late the Rector’s eyes were opened, and he knew that he had let siip 
from his grasp a pearl of great price. 

“No, Rover, you needn't be telling me so repeatedly that l’ve 
been not only a ruffian but a fool,” he would say. ‘‘ Why, she might 
be walking with us at this minute. She called you a dear dog. 
She’d never have sent you to the stables. We might have been sv 
happy, Rover, and now I’m just a broken-hearted wretch. And to 
think that I called her thin and an old maid! Oh, don’t go on 
saying it was disgusting, or you'll drive me mad, Rover! Of course it 
was disgusting. She’s not thin. She’s only as slight as a fairy. And 
how could any woman be an old maid if I married her? Besides, 
she isn’t old. Why, she didn’t look five-and-twenty when that colour 
came into her face and that light into her eyes, and she upbraided 
me for tempting her to do wrong. How living with her would have 
improved me, too; made me morally fit to be a bishop, as well as 
matrimonially. She holds it sin to marry without love, however 
advantageous the marriage might be. What a stress women lay upon 
fove. She said she /*ked me, but evidently liking didn’t come up to 
her high ideal. Well, I suppose I must go down solitary to my 
grave. Did you say it was my own fault, Rover? Quite so. But 
that doesn’t make the pill sweeter. And then to think of her living 
upon less than a pound a week, and scrubbing her own floor, while I 
roll and wallow in riches, and have never so much as cleaned a pair 
of boots in my life. My dear boy, let me assure you of one fact. 
You'll never be a bishop’s dog, unless you run away from me. I am 
an unmarried and utterly selfish man, unworthy of my cloth, and 
altogether unfit to fill the See of Hereford.” 

Rover, naturally, took a different view, and told his master to look 
alive and speak more briskly next time. But the rector was not to 
be comforted. He did not believe that he should ever dare to speak 
to Adela again. 

Miss Venner, however, having blundered sadly once, was resolved 
not to blunder again, and she said never a word to the Rector that 
she expected Adela down for Christmas, so that when that gentleman 
went to dinner at the Court on Christmas Eve, and found Miss 
Custance seated in the drawing-room, he was completely taken by 
surprise, and had not a word to say. Adela, however, was mistress 
of herself. Perhaps she blushed a little as she recalled how they had 
parted ; but she extended her hand to him graciously, said that it was 
very cold, and she supposed there would be skating soon, and asked 
after Rover. 

Venner was fascinated by her address, and as soon as he had got 
over his first uncomfortableness in her presence, he paid her all sorts 
of little attentions; and when he got home he sat up far into the 
morning thinking of her and telling Rover that there must be some 
mistake, for she was evidently quite young and decidedly very pretty. 
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*“‘T knew how it would be,” remarked Rover, yawning widely. “I 
told you it’d all come right.” 

The Rector sighed profoundly. 

“T’ve been a terrible blockhead, Rover,” he said. “It’s not 
necessary for you to tell me that I ought to be whipped through the 
parish. I know it. Nevertheless—come here, Rover, and let me 
tell you confidentially I am a man, and I mean to try again.” 

His opportunity came a few days later, when he went up to the 
Court and found Adela alone. He plunged zx medias res at once. 

‘Miss Custance, do you remember that Sunday in May just before 
you went to town,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered she, reddening. 

“‘ Have you forgiven me?” 

“Nay, have you forgiven me?” 

“i? Year” 

“‘T was very rude to you. I had no right to speak as I did toa 
clergyman.” 

“Still less right had a clergyman to speak to you asI did. Miss 
Custance, I found out my mistake directly afterwards. Do you know 
what I discovered that same evening ? ” 

** What?” 

“That I loved you.” 

There was a slight silence. Then he spoke again. 

* You owned that you /74ed me, and you said that one thing might 
have justified you in consenting to become my wife—if you had 
thought your refusal of me would cause me pain. Well, it zwz// cause 
me pain—great, devouring pain—if you refuse me again. Adela, 
I do love you with all my heart. Rosamond has sent me no note. 
I come of myself, longing inexpressibly for you. Will you come 
to me?” 

* * * * * 

It is not necessary to relate the rest of this conversation. Anyone 
can fill up the blank. Luckily, like roses and violets, happy love- 
stories are common enough. Adela went up to dress for dinner 
wondering if she were really the Adela Custance who had once cried 
shame upon the Rector of Venner-Royal; and Venner strolled back 
to his house, jubilant. Rover came to the door to meet him, and 
the master stooped to caress his favourite. 

*‘1’m the happiest man alive, and I don’t deserve it, Rover!” he 
cried. ‘But lend me your ear, Rover, and don’t be nasty and say 
she’s too good for me, and that if she’s wise she'll change her mind. 
I know all that, and feel it. But I’ll just tell you a secret. After 
all, Rover, I may yet be the Bishop of Hereford, for I’m going to be 
the husband of one wife!” 

FayR Mapboc 
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TO WILLIAM MORRIS. 


NOT in the tender green of Paphian valleys, 
Beside the enchanted deep ; 

Not when the breeze Olympian sighs and dallies 
Upon the sacred steep ; 

Not in the dim mysterious Northland hidden, 
With Freija’s secrets fraught, 

Linger the traces of a Creed forbidden 
To modern Light and Thought. 


’Tis in this working world, this striving city, 
Our ears have heard its songs— 

Have caught that under-note of pain and pity 
That to all joy belongs. 

Though toil and hard-faced reason be the features 
Of this our modern day, 

Our hearts leap up to greet this last of teachers 
Of the old world’s old way. 


Whether we tread with him Thessalian meadows, 
Where Jason passed, half shod, 

Leaving behind his dappled oak-tree shadows 
And Centaur-tramplea sod ; 

Whether the fierce love of A°éta’s daughter 
Bids glance’s beauty burn— 

Across all time and space, all land and water, 
The old young days return. 


The story-teller’s magic touch is o’er us, 
And Time is wrapt away ; 

With swing and shouting of a sacred chorus, 
The Past resumes its sway. 

Like whistling hailstorms pass the Northern Heroes, 
With bloodstains on the snow, 

And constant, from the country of the Pharaohs, 
Grave sphinx-like faces glow. 


We thank him for the joy and the surprising, 
The glimpses, lost too soon, 

Into that land East of the sun’s uprising 
And Westward of the moon. 

For as we pass along this crowd-infected, 
Self-seeking London mart, 

We breathe the lighter that awhile we've rested 
In pagan haunts apart! 


G. B. STUART. 








